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_"_ y Attempts yoid 
"have" this fong time 
at may me, 'to Ueclare'a 
|Poing of Philolophy, wherein 


| (partly” I was* 1gnorant,” and 
A 3 partly 


The Epiſtle 
partly loth to meddle (being 


mindful of the Poets Admo- |* 


nition, Ixcedis per ipnes ſuppo- 
wid crners tele) \. pn Py in 
xeaten'out of: my; Reſiftance, 
this little Spark -of Fire, or 
rather” Light; born, by the 
Author's Intention, - to: ſhinc, 
not to burn. For, having 
by Experience of many-* our 
Debates-upon ſingle Points, 
foand. that ſuck-” Skirmiſhes 
were not like to gain theVico- 
ry of SatisfaQtion upon .your 
ſo ſolid Underſtanding; 1faw 
my. ſelf ford to lay before 
your Eyes, in one Platform or 
Deſign, the moſt intimate and 
bottom . Principles. of Obedi- 
ence and Government, WA, 


'Thave ftriv'd to do in: the mioft 
ſhort and ſummary manner I 
was able: Not willing to be 
over-curious in ſo awful a 
SubjeR. I play' therefore the 
pure-Philoſopher; - I deliver 
the Abſtratt Notions - only : 
Leaving /to the Prudence | of 
{ren ars, -todraw ſuch _ 
TEQUENCES, AS eVEry: Ones Li's. 
cumſtances ſhall £4> 8 necel> 
ſary and evident to him-by the 
ſhort Hints I give. And as 
for your ſelf, I doubt-not but 
Time is well employ'd. 
As for others, I fear the For- 
tune of my other Writings, 
may prove conſtant: alſo to 
this z that it will find thoſe, 
who" read it 'not,. or whe can- 
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_Ithe BenediQine Order - The Bo 
[9.45 writ «t theRequeſt, and for. the 
wa Sarbsfa #03 i the Fan Str 
.|Renelme Digby, 4m Learned 
"VPolitical Gentleman of the ſens 
3. Communion, daring t e Interr 
"1 num ; 1 mean, between theDeatho 
wal Charles I, 4nd the Refer 
| E ration 


LEY 
we 


The Preface: 


retion of his Son Kjng. Charles 1; 


II. to the Throne of his Ance- 
ftors. The Principles he went 


4 Man of his Religion aril 
Order, that it ſoon bore 4 Second 
Edition, which was pubtiſh'd du- 
ring the Ulurpation of Crome 
well, which yet.T ought not to call 
ſo, according to the Topicks the 
Aathoy goes upon. The Grounds 
work upon which 'he ereits bis 
whole Fabrick, is the Good of 
the Community, which natu- 
rally leads him, among many 0» 
ther Things, fo DIO. 
the Juthevin of  Governoars , 
and the Duty of the Governed, 
He carries the Point of Obedi- 
ence to 4 higher Pitch in ſome 
Reſpetts, than moſt other Wri- 


ters, 


wx were fo lngular, eſpecially 


'The Preface. 


ers, yet ſhews: us in what Con- 
tions' Subjetts may reſiſt, and 
erein their \ Power _ Liber- 
" do" comſeſt.;, bitt \at' the ſane 
Sons ers ſo tirtle” Rev 
ard 'to Hereditary Right, i» 
"d he ftrift Senſe of it, that "he 
- bnakes it a Duty" incumbent" pou 


- la: Suprear Governor," diſpoſſeſs's 
Ul bis Dominions,' fs: \Feqas for 
” lwith-« new Settlement, 'for the 
l- Sake of | Peace and Welfare of the 


Pablick. 
f | But how vbnoxioas ſoever my 
= | Notions of our Author might 
= | appear to be to the Royal Cauſe 
f | and Intereſt, then languiſbing in 
» | Exile and Deſpair, and 4gainf 
« | which every Hand ſeemed to be 
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lifted up : He was a Man of ſo 


mach 
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' Firk GROUND. 
IPhereix conſiſts the Per feftion of Ge« 


vernment. 


—— 


| Enophon, in his excellent Book 
| of the Inftrution of f 
moves this ion, Why 
of all other living Creatures, 

which are of different Natures from Man 
we eaſily attain 'to the Maſtery and 
Rule ; but few Men are {© i 
to be-fit to govern as and thoſe few 
are 


© a3 


— —_—— —— — — 
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2» Of Obedience 


-are the Higheſt and Worthieft Part of 


Mankind ? But, to me, the yery Queſti- 
on ſeems to bear the Solution in its own 
Bowels. For, when one asks, why Man 
is hard to be goyern'd ſince he governs 


other Creatures; he asks, Why one, who 


has the Power to rule others, is himſelf 
ſo difficult to be mafter'd ; And the an- 
ſwer is, becauſe che Power, by which he 
reduces ethers to his Obedience, makes 
him apter to refift them who ſeck the 
cenqueſt of himſelf ; and fo renders it a 
higher task to weild and manage him, 
than thoſe.Creatures which he has power 
over, 

For, we need mot look int» Philaſo- 
Phy, nor ftudy learned Books, to, know 
that the Nature of Man is inclin'd to 
have its own will, and caſts all things 
which are under his Conſideration to 
compaſs and efftetit; As alſo, that e- 
very ordinary Man's Knowledge and Con- 
fideration is far beyond any we find'in 
other living Creatures 3 and, by canſe- 
quence, is far leſs cafily maſterable than 
any of them. _ 

Whence we may plainly colle&, that 
were it poſhble for a Governour to make 
every ſingle Perſon in his Dominion par- 
ticularly underftand, 'that what was on. 
er 


aud Obedience. 3 


| der'd by the Government, was his owa 


trueſt Interefl ; ſuch -an one would be 
the moſt abſolute and perfe Governor z 
and infallibly would find the Charge of 
Governing moſt caſic and ſweet, as well 
to himſelf asto his Subjetts, 

This Caſe is clear both in Reaſon and 
Experience, Reaſon ſhews us, that to 
draw og 5 to Aion, according to 
its own Fitneſs and Inclination, is both 
eaſter to the Attempter, and makes the 
Attion it ſelf more efficaciouſly and 
throughly perform'd, He that will drive 
a Wedge into a hard piece of Wood, 
firives, as far as the Scituation, gives 
him leave; to make his Hammer fall 
downwards, becauſe a Weight has, of it 
ſelf, an Inclination that way, and ſo both 
the Impreſhon is ſtronger and the arm 
les Rtrain'd in knocking z and the yery fall 
of a Weight encrealing by Motion down- 
wards ; . Therefore Blackſmiths, whoſe 
contiyual labour is to uſe th: Hammer, 
lay their -Iron- upon their Anvil, that is, 
in ſuch a 'Scituation below their Heads, ' 
as is moſt fitting to gain the beſt Advan- 
tage of the Deicent of their Hammers, 
which. they. firſt raiſe to give them Scope . 
of. a Deſcent. 
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Upon this Principle it is, That the 
po P ook. tk 


who tutor Dogs, Horſes, Elephants, 

Hawks, knowing the ordinary AttraQtive 
of Beaſts 
'Flattery, make them underftand, to the 
proportion of their capacity, that to dv 


the Attion they breed them for, gains, 


them Foody to'which they join alſo cer- 
tain Motions of Stroking and Gentle 
Words, that make an Impreſkon in the 
*Beaft of its -own Exctllency, and that it 
leaſes its Maſter. In like manner, te 
eter them from certain Ations, Cud- 


gels, Whips, and harſh Words are uſed 5 
"which have”a notabler Efficacy then one- 
would eaſily imagine, if he ſaw 'it not by 


I ly'd to M 
is, now, being apply'd to Man» 
kind, drives the ec '& Home. For 
Man, being a rational Creature, (whoſe 
Inclication it is to work a ng to 
Knowledge) defires to know that the 
Work preſcrib'd him is good, that is, 
good for him, or his Good, And be- 


cauſe if two Aﬀions be propog'd, where- ' 


of the 'one, is better for him than the 
other, the leſs ARtion deprives him 
of ſome Good which the more good had 
brought him ; his Inclination leads him 


todo the better, and. by conſequence to 
know 


to be - meat and ſome kind of 


ha and Government. 4 
md | know: and diſpute which is the better ; 
ve |. which is as' much as to chuſe betwixt 
of | them; and'this we call being free, or ha- 
he | ving natural-Liberty to do one and noe 
do | the other, Sao that, the Nature of Man 
ns, is to be free 3. and to aft whatever he . 
| does, : becauſe it ſeems to him the beſt 
le | MWhence it is evidently concluded, that 
1E | the perfect way and moſt connatural 
it | for governing Men, is by making them 
'@ | determine themſelyes ta their Aﬀtions, 
j- | and to proceed freely, and aſt, as it were, 
$ | by their own Inclinations. TFhis if the 
e vernour can effeR; he ſhall find both 
y | his Intent generally perform'd, becauſe 
the Subje& proceeds with much AﬀMeRti- 
on and Couragez and ſeldom or never 
will his Commands be reſiſted, or their 
Obedience repented ; For, Men are not 
wont to repine often at what themſelves 
chuſe and Judge beſt for themſelyes z 
eſpecially if, even after the- Attion pep- 
form'd,. 4nd perhaps the Attempt fail'd, 
yet the Subje& remains ſatisfy'd, that ir 
was beft for him, in theſe Circumftances, 
to do what hedid ; Now, if the Reaſons 
were ſolid when the Governor propos'd 
| them, ſuch muſt of Neceſkty be, for the 


| molt part, the Sequel 
| B 3 Ex- 


x. =, 5 6 
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Experience makes this as manifeft as 
Reaſon concludes it. What Mother or 
Nurſe does not Teck to perſwade and win 
the yet ſacking Child with gay things, 
with Flattery and ſuch Demonſtrations of 
Love.(that is, of the Child's good) as the 
. Child is capable of? Wh# Maſter or 
Father draws not his Boys to School and 
 heting Exerciſes, by Promiſes and Propo- 
fals of good, as Play, good Cheer, fine 
Cloths, and other Toys ſuitable to their 
Tempers? The ftronger Ages have 
ſtronger Motives; as, of Honour, Lands, 
Offices, and the like: By which we ſee 
the. moſt part of Men led, not only 
to Labour, but. even to hazard their 
Lives and thoſe very Goods which are 
propos'd them for Motives of their 
Attions. 

On' the contrary how ill do thoſe 
Enterpriſes thrive, where” the Attors 
conceive themſclves either not concern'd 
or wrong'd ?' How diligently are Excuſes 
ſoughr out,.and* eafily found, and every 
cauſe of delay ſufficient? How readily, 
if the Aﬀtors be in great Multitudes (a3 
Soldiers or Scholars) do Seditions and 
Mntinies ſpring up, ' and” all' Diforders 
grow bold and ſpreaq4 themſelves, the 
Commander of the AGtion hated and 

| efteenm'd 


| 


and Government. T 


efteem'd an Opprefſor, and a Tyrant, his- 
Officers ſcorn'd and diſobey'd ? 

This then is, of all. hands, concluded,. 
that the proper and natural way of Go- 
veramenc is, by making the Obeyer un. 
derftanT that it is his own Profit, which 
the Aﬀtion aimsat; fo to make him work 
out of the Inclination of his own Will,” 
and the DiRatcs of his own Underſtand- 


INS. 


— 


"2 } OG 
Second GROUND. 


That the Nature of Man reaches not 
ro the Perſeftion of Government. 


Pa] uns this Inclination be @ 
' N natural to us, yet Nature is not a 

to make it. perfe&t in moſt both Perſo) 
and ARtions, Children are not com 
to the Ability of judging ; ſome others 
are ſo groſs of Capacity, they cannot bz 
brought to underftand their own Good, 


at leaſt in that time and Circumſtances 
B 4 which 


$ Of Obedience, , 


which Nature has proyided them 3 Moſt | 


ſpend fo much of their Day itt ſome one 
Buſineſs, which they have choſen either 
for their Livelitiood or Paſtime, that 
they have not ſufficient Leiſiire fo aftain 
the Knowledge neceffary for other Occur- 
rences'of their Life'z Even the greateſt 
Wits are tiot capable to underſtand the 
Nature of all Things necefſaty to their 
own privare Conditions. The Prince 
himſelf muſt truſt the Phyſician, [the 
Lawyer, the Mariner, the Soldier, the 

, the -Cook, the Brewer, "the 
Baker, and divers other Trades and Sci- 
ences, which he has no Pofhbility to uns 
——_— ſo perfeRly as to be a Mafter in 
them, 

However, Nature dots 'nvt 'recede 
whelly from her Principle,in thus ſubjet- 
ing one Man's Und g T0 ah0- 
therg, .and-the greater moſt Times tothe 
r. For it does not this, otherwiſe 
than by making the Party ſubjeRed ſee, 
ie i& his own j to truſt another's $kill, 
Wherefore, ic is true, that he follows bis 
own Inclination, and is rul'd by his own 
Underftanding, and io governs himſelf ; 
only, he is a Degree higher, not buſying 
his Thonghts about the particular Work, 
but only about chuſing the Mafter of the 
Work, 


* One | and Government. 


e 
he > Work, or about his own Submiſhon, . that 
tain [5s bis own: Aﬀtion, as he is a Man, and 


cur. |s AQtionas thatof a Man, and not of a 
teſt | Phyſician or Pilot, or ſuch other particu- 
{ lar Diſcipline or Quality, It remains 


on therefore ſtill that he is free, and Mafter 
Ce | of his own Attion and the-commanding 
he part of it. 

he 

bB | woes Ts -— DOES 
'j. 
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Third GROUND. 


That 4 Rational belif 35 neceſſ; fo. 
| Humane Attion. wn.” 


F thoſe Things to whoſe Knowledge 
we cannot our (clves arrive, but 

muſt rely- on the Credit uf others, there 
are Two kinds; ſome purely: to be be-- 
liey'd, others-to be alſo ated. Ay, whea 
we inform our ſe'ves of what paſt in 
ſome FarcignCountry, or of the Nature 
of Trees or Beafts we never have uſe of; 
we are bacely-to aſont to what is deli- 
ves'd.; But, wheu a Phyſician tells us 
we 
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we muſt take a Purge, or keep ſuch #+ 
Dyet; we do not only believe him buc 
att according to our Belief, Now, tho” 
1a truth this ſecond fort belongs properly 
to our Diſcourſe apart, becauſe the Na- 
ture of /pure Belief is- intrinſically in- 
c'uded init, as a-Paitin the Whole ; yet 
we muſt firſt note the Errors to-be ayoie» 
ed in a meer ſpeculative Aﬀent; And 
theſe are Two; one of DefeS, and. one 
of Exceſs. 

The Vice by DefeS, warns you to be- 
lieve nothing but what your ſelf under- 


ftands, that ws, indeed- to believe nothing. 


at all, But were theſe Men bound to 
their own Law, that they ſhould take no 
Phyfick till they knew ic- would do them 
goud, at leaſt as well as the Phyſician 
docs; nor truſt their Cauſe to a Lawyer 
rill they underſtood the Subtletics as per- 
fectly as hez- and fo in other Vocations 
1 doubt they would'have neither-Health 
nor Wealth: for- Phyfician or Lawyer to 
work upon,. | 

Bht,- becatſe thoſe who advance this 
Propoſition are Perſons of' wit, I muſt 
zot think they ftumble at ſo notorious a 
Block :> Therefore, their Meaning is 
en}, that we ought not to belieye, but 
what weare able to underfland- if we had 


Wil 


and Government. 'Y 


Will and Leiſure to tudy. But, even ſo 
explicated, it is a moſt wilful Propoſiti- 
on, Reaſon being quite on the oppoſite 
fide: Por let the Authority which de- 
nounces me a Truth, be ſufficient to 
make it credible, and overvalue the 
Myfteriouſneſs of che ObjeRz and the 
higher it is above my Knowledge, the 
more neceflity there is of believing it; 
What is buc a little above me, I may 
eafily come to know:z and ſo need not he-- 
tieve, but take Pains and ſee it : Belief 
is ordain'd for Truths whoſe dirett and 
immediate evidence we cannot: compaſs z; 
and therefore is more” proper, more dye, 
more requiſite for ſuch as are. aboye our 
Knowledge, 

But, probably theſe ſmart Perſons do/ 
ſuppoſe that alt things which have a Poſ- 
bility -to be known, are the Subje&of 
Man's Witz ard ſo take theſe Two to- 
ſignifie the ſame Sence, that the Objet 
is ſuch agwe are able to underſtand, and 
that it- is underftindable, or 'does» not” 
couch a Contradidion in'its Terms : And * 
perhaps conceive themſelyes able to ſhew 
Contradiftion in whateyer-they-refule co- 
believe. If this be their Meaning, the 
Maxim they go uy0n is ſafe ; but> they; 
muſt be.yery careful not to apply it wo 


__ 
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ticular Inftances withaut much Confide- 
ration; ' For, ordinarily, the Authozity 
is very great which by Underſtanding 
Men, is alledg'd for remote and high 
Truths z and {© is dangerouſly negleRed, 


without an exa@ Peruſal and Anatomy of . 


the Truths maintain'd dy it. 

There' are others ſo Prodigal of Na+ 
tural Endowments, that they will teach 
us a kind of Contempt of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding : In a word, their Pofiti- 
on is, That, the' you be certain the 

ition-made (for ought you know) 
is falſe, nevertheleſs, you may and ought 
to think .it true ; Which how to excuſe, 
from being, an irrational AR and .z pure 
Folly, is beyond my Skillz at the fame 
time to be afſur'd it is uncertain, and to 
dald it for certain, is, to me, an Impo- 
fibility» Do I not hold that which 4 am 
certain of ? That is, that. this Fruth is 
unc- rtain? How then can 1 hold it is 
certain ? Put this in the Mouth of a 
Witneſs in any Court 'of Juſtice, and 
teach him chat, tho* he know-certaiply he 
does not perfeltly remember whether ke 
taw the Man-kill'd, yet he may ſwear he 
wit; what Juſtice will remain pacor- 


utptcd f 
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 Paſhon and Precipitation prevail 


ity} with'us, to jadge that clear and evident 


which is not ſo, and us T0 believe 
and afficm it 5 but that Reaſon ſhoult 
make ys believe what it tells vs,it'ſees no 
ground for, or not ſufficient, 1s to me, 
an Aſſortion the moſt unworthy, rhe moſt 
eontrary to Reaſon, and the moſt biaſyu 
by Intereſt thatcan'be imagin'd, If our 

be rational, if all our AQions 
fhould be confo to our Nature, - 
and gevern'd by Reaſon ; there cantive 
bea more pernicious Pro than to 
rellus we muſt afſent, when there is ne 
propoertion'd Motive to think we oughtto 


afenc. 
Thus much I 'thoughe fit to ſay cot- 


nm Errors of beticf in 

tion 3 ! te belief in/ Praftical 
and which concerns our Agtions, deperds 
on it, and includes it, and is, in part, 
regulated by the ſame Rul:s. The be- 
lieving of Pradtical Things begins to 
trench upon the Subje& of our main Diſ- 
courſe; For it is the firſt and moſt ſimple 
or uncompos'd degree of Government 
and Obedierce, and fo the very Roots of 
both are dependant from and to be dif 
cover'd out of its 


For, 
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For, we. Experience by our ordinary! 
Apprehenfions, that we efteem a Phyii- 
cian,-a Lawyer, a School-mafter ought to 
be obey'd, tho' we do not acknowledge in 


them the Power of a Lordor Magiftrate.| 


And ſo we fay,. the Scholar will never pro- 
fit, becauſe he will not do what his Ma- 
ſter would have him ; The Client loſt 
his Cauſe, becauſe he wilF noe obey his 
his Counſel: © The Patient recovers not, 
becauſe he follows not the Advice of his 
Phyfician. ' And tho"we do not ſay the 
Door or Counſellor commands his Pa« 
tient or Client, yet, if we look into - it, 
he both rewards and puniſhes, which are 
the Concomitants of Commanding,' For 
who obeys is rewarded with Learning, 
Health, and Proſperity, and who diſobeys 
is. puniſtyd with Ignorance, Sickneſs, and. 


: 
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T'HE 
Fourth GROUND. 


Of the Vertue of Obedience, and 
th wherein it confiſts. 


UT of this we may eaſtly under- 
ſtand what Nature intends by the: 
Vertue of Obedience, and what are the 
Limits and Laws of it. For it is plain, 
the immediate End'is that our Works and 
all that concerns us may be well done, 
even as to thoſe things whereih onr ſelyes 
have no Skill, or not enough, and the 
more remote End tobe act 'd by this, 
is that our Life maybe goed and” happy, 
andthe End of Nature arriv'd to by us, 
The Conditions likewiſe are clear :- kirft 
that the Matter of our Adtions be fach as 
our ſelves are hot ſufficiently skilful ty 
the ſecond, That our Commander be 2 
Mafter in that Art; the third; That he 
be a good and* honourable Perſon, in 
whom we may reſt confidently he wilt 
deal with ns conformable to his Skill, and 
not wilfully or for- his own Pleaſure, —_ 


- 
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Intereſt, do any thing againft our Good 
and Profit, 

If the firſt be: wanting, we alſo our 
ſelvesare wanting to our ſelves ; for Na- 
ture hasendow't us with Reaſon to pro- 
vide for our own good by this Power : 
Again, it is Nonſence and Folly to ex- 
pet another Man ſhould be more carcfu} 


of our good, then our ſelvesz And ſup-. 


pole it were ſo, it were either our Fault 
or his, and ſo ought to be mended -on-one 
ſide z our Fault, if we be not ſo ſolici- 
tons as we ought tobe, that is, as much 


as the weight of the Afﬀair requires ?- 


His, if he be more ſolicitous of our good 
then 'the ame demands, and ſo he who 
rofciſes ſuch a care may be fear'd to be a 
Lat Fellow, .aad one whe aims at his 
owe profit adder colour of Love, unleſs it 
be in an evident Negle@ of ours, which 
cannot well be imagin'd of ence who is 
ready toobey another. 
_ If the ſecond Condition be wanting, 
re can be no Vergue.in Obedience, 
ce it will nothing mend but rather im- 
pair our Life, and to the Import ol that 
Attion, deftroy our Pretence to Happi- 
neſs, £6 ſubmitour ſelves £0 one who.has 
66 more Skill than 'we,. nar can be rati: n- 
ally luppogd: to bear us mare Love and: 
Care, 
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Care, or that he will or t to imploy 
himſelf in our particular Buſineſs more 
attentively than we our (elves. 

As for the laſt Condition, without ic 
Obedience. is a plain Precipitation of our 
ſelvesintoMiſgnidance and abſolute Ruin, 
aſl ſcooters a pernicions and wicked 


By this Diſcourſe we may underftand, 
it is-a fallaciouy Principle, tho' maidtain'd 
by,many, that Obedience is one ot the 
moſt eminent Vertues, and that it is the 
greateſt Sacrifice we can offer to God, 'to 
renounce our own Wills, becauſe our 
will v the __ _- we _ For, 
not denying that ience is a _ 
Vertue ir ing, truly init (elf, the 
Aﬀe&Gion to moderate the Pride of our 
Underftanding, which is to niake 
us think too well of our own ions, 
without having Evidence of the- truth of 
them, and ſo hinder us from- candidly 
ſeeing and acknowleding the Truth (an 
Inclination of all others moſt deeply 
rooted in our Nature, and both moſt hard 
to be conquer'd, and -moft pernicious to 
be llow'd) and therefore, the Vertue 
which tempers and moderates this Paſſi- 
on, muſt needs be yery excellence; Yet! 
cannot give it ſo high a Rank, as to pre 

ter it before all, or, 
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For, I ſee it is only a Vertne in caſe 0 
Imperfe@ion, as Penance and ſome others 
are ; it being grounded on-this, that a 
Man i83gnorant in thoſe Matters where- 
in he ought to be Obedient. But, the 
Reaſon diſpleaſes me more than the'Con- 
cluſion ; For what ſignifies this, that it 
is the greateft good we have and can re» 
nounce for God's fake ? If it be a great 
Good, it is no- Vice, no Exceſs, but a 
Natural Power or Exerciſe of a Power 
given us by Almighty God'z- and then 
would I know, why to renounce ſuch a 
thing is pleaſing to him, Can we think 
it were _—_ to God for any one to 
bind up his Arms or Legs, or cut off his 
Hands, pretending to do- i for his fake ? 
He that made them gave them us to-uſe ; 
and: thereby commanded us to uſe them 
according tothe manner intended by Na> 
wm z and, if we do not ſo, we offend 

im, | 

There is a Story of 0rigen, that he ex- 
ſeed his Virility, thin ing to pleaſe 
God z- but the ſame Story ſays, he was 
reprov'd by the whole: Church, and ex- 
communicated for the Fatt : Simeon 
Styletes is reported'to have chain'd him- 
ſelf upon a Hill, that he might not go 
thence ;. but he was taught that ſuch Im- 
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potency was fit for Beaſts, not Men. So 
that, to renounce any natural Faculty or 
the legitimate and fitting Uſe of it, under 
Pretence 'of ' pleaſing God, is a: Folly, 
not a Vertue. 

But, let us ſee what Power it is that 
we muft renounce; &ur Wil: And this 
Word does not, in this place, fignifie any 
intereſted AﬀeRion or malicions Reſolu- 
tion 3 but that Will which follows and is 
guided by our Underftanding, and thac 

ruth which God has made us capable of ; 
Therefore the renouncing of this will, is, 
withal, the renouncing of our Under. 
ſtanding ; that is, of our Wits and Man- 
hood; ſo that it is in effect to renounce 
our Rationality, and that by which we 
are the Image of God. . If any Man 
ſhould take a Fancy to ge —_— Four 
like a Beaft,or ſubje& himſelf to be led in 
a String like a Bear about the Country : 
would not all Wiſe Men cry out on him 
for Beftiality, and think him unworthy 
the Converſation of Men ? How much 
greater is the Indignity of him who per- 
mits himſelf to be carried in his whole 
Courſe of Life, and thoſe Adions that 
moſt concern him, without uſing that Wit 
or Underſtanding which he has, and by the 
ſole DixeQion of another, * 

e 
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ke notice of an Equivocation which 
ay draw on ſome Error if net prevented... 
e uſe to ſay Serving-men and Waiting» 
maids ought to be obedient to their Ma- 
ters and- Mifſtrefſes, whereas indeed, the 


ills Vertue by which they ſerve is-not thac of 
cr» Obedience, but of Fidelicy and Truch, 


hes, 
EX» 


one 
Fa- 
the 


hich 4s manifeſt to him that looks into 
he Nature 'of Hirelings. For, none 
hink'a Husbandman, who is hir'd to Till” 
or Fence a piece of ground, obeys the 
Hirer more than he that Sells a Piece of 
loth or other Merchandize obeys the 
Buyer, becauſe he takes his Money but. 
hey are {aid to contra@ and perform their 
= of the Bargain faithfully and truly. 

Servants pay their Dutics, perform 
their Bargains; And Fidelity 1s their 
proper Vertuez to do it carefully, and 
uprightly z not Obedience. 

For, Obedience is in ſuch AQions 
as are the proper Ations of the O- 
beyer, which concern his Life, and 
by which he may derive good, if well 
done, and harm it amiſs. Now in Ser- 
vants the good Succeſs pertains to 


Jthe Maſter, the Servant has his Live- 


lihood and Wages, whether the Evenc 
go right or wrong, { he do what his 


Maſter commands. And hence it fol- 
| lows, 
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lows," that neither ought he be Ignorant 
in the AQion he doth, nor Sollicitous 
whether his Maſter be either Skilful or 
Honeft ; For, ſince what is done, con- 
cerns not him but his Mafter, hjs Du 

is to ſeek to do what he is commanded, 
in the beft way he can, without intereſt- 
ing himſelf about the Succeſs. This I 
ſay, as fir as he is a Serving-Man z but 
as he is alſo an Honeſt Man, it may be- 
long to him to ſuggeſt to his Maſter what 
he thinks beſt ; and, ſometimes when it 
lies haply in his way, to help ſuch 
Errors of his Maſt-r as he can 5 with- 
ont trenehing on his Maſter's Credit ; 
ſtill providing for his own Indempnity, 
that he be not involv'd in his Maſters, 
either Imprudence or Iniquity z for by 
his Bargain with. his Mafter, he did 
not renounce the Care of his own Pre- 
ſervation, 

The Reaſon of this Equivocation is, 
becauſe we ordinarily call Obeying, the 
doing another Man'sWill ; and diſtinguiſh 
not how ſometimes this is done, with 
renouncing our own Wills, which is in 
thoſe Aﬀtions whereof we are Mafters, 
that js, our own Attions z and ſometimes 
without ſuch, Renunciation, as in the 
Attions which belong to others, in which 
we 
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we have no Will to renounce. Now 
Obedience, as it is a Virtue eſpecially 
attending on the renouncing of our 
Wills, is properly confin'd to the former 
Senſe, not to the other; with which it 
only hath an Alliance in the Name, and 
which my is Fidelity, as we have alrea- 
dy declar'd. | 

But though Fidelity be a diſtin Vir- 
tue from Obedience, yet isit not ſuch a 
Stranger, as not to demand a Place in 
this Treatiſe z eſpecially becauſe the kind 
of Obedience we detire to look into, 
which 1s that by which Common- Weatths 
and Communities ſubſiſt,, is founded 
generally on Fidelity, or the Matter 
thereot which we call Promiſe, and in 
Virtue of it, binds to Obſervance. After 
which Diſcourſe, we ſhall be prepar'd to 
venture on the Matter-it ſelf of Govern- 
ment, and to'our 'Power, declare the 
Force of it amongſt Men, 

Man therefore being .by his Nature 
and Definition, a Rezlonable, ' that is, 
an Underſtanding Creature, or one 
whoſe Primary and Principal Inclination 
is to Truthor true-Knowledge; and the 
outward Carriage and Attion of Man, 
being naturally proportionable to his 
inward Subſtance, it is clear his chief 

Property 
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Property, by which he behaves himſelf} ,, 


ontwardly Mkea Man, is to ſpeak Trach, 
and. to. do as he ſays, when» his Words 
have Attion following them, Hence it 
is, that though Hozeſty, (which in a 
Courtlier Term is called Honour, when 
applicd to a Rational Carriage, and in a 
more Spiritual Language, Conſtience) be 
extended to many ocher Qualities, yet 
1t is moſt frequently and principally ex- 
petted in his keeping his Word ; in fo 
much, that though he have other Faults 
either Spiritual or Carnal, yet if he be 
True of bis Word, he often, and in ordi- 
ny Converſation, paſſeth for an-Honeft 


Again, this Virtne of Tywth, is the 
Principal and firſt Engine of Humau 
Converſation z and he that hath ic not, 
1s unfit to. be admitted to treat amongſt 
Men, but is to be rej<&ed, and baniſh'd 
from all Negotiation, Thus you ſee 
what Engagement every one hath, both 
by Nature, and Necefhity of Converſa- 
tion, to ftand upon his Word or Fide- 
lity 3 for ſo we call the Virtue by which 
we ſpeak our Mind, in reference to Aﬀti- 
on, and are conſtant to perform what 


we lay. 
Yet 
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Yet, ſince Malice is grown to ſuch a 
height, all Nations, who pretend to the 
fear of any Deity, have uſed to make 
Men confirm their Faith and Promiſe by 
the Invocation of the Deity they wor- 
ſhip z hoping Religion may work in them 
what Nature is not ſtrong enough to 
effeft. This Conhrmation is performed 
in Two-ſorts; One, when we only call 
God to witneſs; as when we ſay, God, 
who ſees my Heart, knows this to be 
truth, or that I mean as I ſpeak: The 
other, when we pledge our tcuft or God 
for a Security z as when we wiſh God 
may puniſh us, or_never do vs good, if 
we break our Promiſe. And this 1s pro- 
perly an Execration, as the other an 
Oath z yet both called Oaths, and agree 
in this, that we pledge our beliet ard 
fear of God, to another, for his Security, 

By which it is evident, that Men ge- 
nerally efteem Religion the thing w: ich 
ſhould pierce deepeſt into a Man's Heart 
and AﬀetCtion 3; and the ſtrongeſt Bond 
and tie of Faith and Honefty; and that 
he, who ſetteth little by his Religion, 
hath n2ither Honour norHoneſty in him 3 
or at leaſt wants the greateſt and ftrong- 
eſt part of them, and that which ought to 
Rivet in and fix the natural Inclina- 
C tion 
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tion which we have to Truth and Fi- 
delity, 


THE 
Sixth GROUND. 
In what conſiſts Right or Due. 


HE next Conſideration may appear 

too Metaphyſical a Subtilty for a 
Moral Treatiſe : Yet ſuch it is, that the 
Ignorance of it is Mother of many 
Miſtakes and Quarrels, we ought there- 
fore, to, know that a Man, confider'd in 
pure Nature, looks on all other Things, 
Men and Beafts, and inſenſible Crea- 
tures, as his Subjetts to work on ; his 
only Rule being Reaſon, which takes no- 
_ to be good but what is good to 
himſelf 3 and makes the Rule of his 
AQions, to do what is fitting for him, or 
conformable to his, that is, to a Ration- 
al Nature, By this Rule he treats ano- 
ther Man, otherwiſe than a Horſe or a 
Dog, and them otherwiſe than a Tree or 
Stone ; 


kc 
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Stone : | For Reaſon is a Faculty to uſe 
>yery thing ſutably to their Natures ; as 
o take a Knife to cut, a Horſe to ride 
»n, a Man to read or write or be his 
Counſellor. And this runs through all 
his Attions. 

But as,tho' a Taylor or Mariner govern 
himſelf by his Rule, even when he lays 
the Taylor or Pilot, yet none can doubt 
but the Rules of Taylorſhip or Steerage 
are different from this ſeeking his own 
Good,and applyiog all things to that End ; 
So, neither can any juſtly doubt but the 
Art ofa Lawyer or Councellor is different 
from this Principle which belongs to all 
Men. 

And to find out the difterence, we are 
to reflet, that he who makes: a Promiſe 
0 another, ſo it be a perfe& one (which 
we add to decline the Queſtion of what 
Promiſes oblige, what not) puts himſelf 
and his Promifſary into a Rank of Agen- 
cy and Patiency, on a new Score, to wit, 
that of Fidelity and Negotiating : So 
that now, not the Nature of the Two 
Men, but their Words, and what follows 
out of them, ground their being ative 
and paſſive. This Power of Attivity is 
in Latin, called Fus or Fuſtur, in Engliſh, 
Right or Due. 

C2 The 
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'Fhe difference of theſe two Arts is 
One confiders only what 'is noble, and 
manly, and Conſcience ; the other, what 
is according to Promiſe and Conſent of 
Parties, Whence we find, by the virtue 
of a Promile, a new Order grown a- 
mong| Men following out of Promiſes: 
Wherein three things are to be conſide- 
red 3; The Engagement of Nature arid 
Honeſty; The Confirmation by Oath; 
and laftly, This Right and Duty whi h 
ariſeth from the Promiſe ; For, whoever 
promiſeth, ſubmits himſelf to his pro- 
. miſſary, and becomes his SubjeR, -as' far 
as the Contra reaches. 

'The firſt Miſtake that ſprings from the 
Ignorance of this difference is, the greet 
Noiſe we hear of the Law of Nature, 
and the Law of Nations, For, we are 
made to imagine'that Nature hath bound 
us to certain Laws, and not left us to 
the Liberty of Reaſon, where no Patt; 
or Agreements mtervene : As, that 
Men ought to give free Trade, to leave 
the Seas open, to give Immunities to 
Ambaſſadors, and the like : For theſe ei- 
ther depend on Cuſtom and Conſent, or 
are free for eyery Man to diſpoſe of, ac- 
cording to his own Profit, Neceſhty, or 
Convegience of his Afﬀaire, 
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le is true, there is an Inclination - in 
Man, from Reaſon, to do another-any 
good I can without my own Prejudice, and 
to bavea defire to keep Peace with all 
Men : But if I do not; it follows not that 
I wrong him, even though I do him harm 
or ſeek his Ruing But I wrong my (elf, 
Nature binding me to make my Carriage 
to. every one rational and becoming a 
Man; For. he is no otherwiſe to me than 
a piece of Cloath or Wood, which I cut 
and ſhape after my own Will, fittingly 
for my uſe. And, onthe contrary fide, 
the Party prejudiced or refuſed a Courte- 
fie, gers no right over me to revenge 
himſelf; But Nature and Reaſon teaches 
him, peradventure, that it is good and 
prudent for him to hurt me, to prevent a 
greater Miſchief to himſelf z and he 
doch right to himſelf in harming me, 
becauſe he doth an AQtion rational and 
ſutable to Manhoo1. 

The different Conſequences of the 
Two Poſitions, will appear in this: That, 
if- there be, in Nature, radicated ſuch an 
order of Right and naturally juft or.dae 
(as many hold) it is a thing that Reaſon 
can never infringe, nor can any thing ju- 
ftify what God hath ſhewed-us by Exam- 
ple, and we ſee wiſe Politicians prattiſe 
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ſometimes, when, without Crime or Of. 
fence offered, they make themſelves Ma- 
ters of conyenijent Places : But, if ther 

de no ſuch Right by Nature, then Reaſon 
is left Miftreſs to judge whether it be 
conformable to the Nobility of Man to 
do ſuch an Aﬀtion or no, 


THE 


Seventh GROUND. 


Why Men deſire to live in Communi- 
ry; and of the Neceſſity of Gas» 


VErnmenttt. 


derground Works bigger than our 
ilding : It is time to enter upon our 
pretended Subjett of Government and Obe- 
dience, and examine what it is maketh Go- 
vernment neceſſary to Mankind, And 
hecaule the Government we look upon is 
that of a Multitude ;; firſt it is fit RP 
Cl. 


N. to make the Foundations or un- 
[# 
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derſtand why Men defire to live in Flocks 
or Multitudes, Neither can any who 
hath never ſolittle Skill in Nature doubr, 
but, as Pleaſure maſters and heads all our 
Attions, fo likewiſe doth it this of living 
ia Society, 

The firſt Community is of Man and 
Wife. Who fſeeth not the Power of 
Pleaſure in their mutual Society ? Ari- 
ftotle, out of Experience, teacheth us 
that we take Pleaſure in converſing with 
handſome Perſons, And if we conſider 
pleaſure to be nothing bnt the Know- 
ledge or Sence of our being well, or re- 
ceiving ſome Good; and, that the in» 
mediate Cauſe vf Pleaſure is the Imprel- 
fion which ſome natural or apprehended 
Good maketh of its own Preſence ; and 
that Good fignifieth connatural or ficting 
for us ; we ſhall perceive that Handſome- 
neſs in our own Kind muſt of Neceſſity 
cauſe Pleaſure in us; the Impreſhon ir 
makes by our Eyes, being of the Fea+ 
tures and Colour due to the Perfeftion 
of our Nature z a gracefulneſs, not only 
of Geſture and Voice, but even of Wit 
and Diſcourſe 7 —_ the Ground 
of the outward Beauty, So that (if 
Nature hath not miſcarried) all the 
Parts and ' Ations of a beautiful 
Body 
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Body are graceful to Nature,. and breed 
Pleaſure in. others who enjoy them by 
Converſation, and, as it were, Commu- 
nication, 

This then is the firft Origine of meet- 
ing and living together 3 as, whoſoever 
looks into Experience will eaſily diſco- 
ver 2: For, he will find moſt Men bur- 
thenſome to themſelves when they are 
alone, and to ſeek Company to divert 
them#2ives, ſo to elude the Length of 
time, I remember to have heard a 
Country Fellow complain of the loſs of 
a Dog which was ftollen from him; and 
gave for his Reaſon, that he was to tra- 
vel a whole Night alone, and the Do 
would Have been an excellent Compani- 
on t&@& him. Bees alſo, we know, love 
Company, Horſes not only. labour, but 
even eat better amongſt theic Fellows ; 
and we often hear ſickly Stomachs thank 
thoſe that viſit them Ge the good Meal 
they have made, as if the Company hel- 

d down their Meat. Pleaſure there- 
ore and Love is the firft combiner of 
Men into Socie ty, 

The next is, that God and Nature 
have ſo mianaged Mankind, that no one 
h th of himſeli, as much as he defireth ; 
but regularly aboundeth in one king of 
Goods, 
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Goods, aad wants ſome other which his 
Neighbuur hath ; Hence, they mu- 
tually aff<@ Society; to be accommoda- 
ted with ſuch Neceflaries, as they cane 
not have-but by Communication one with 
another. 

In the third Place comes Fear ;; fos he 
that finde h himſelf ſtored with thole 
Things which be and others love, is ſub- 
ject to fear thiſe whom he ſuſpeR=th abie 
to bereave him of them ; and lo ſeeketl; 
c,mpany of Friends fur ProteQtion. Ncr 
doth any ove fear to loſe but + hat he af- 
fefteth to have; ſo that fixſt, Love 
marcheth in the Van, and fear fullow: th 
in the Rear. Beſides, it is againft all 
Generofity, and embaſes Nature it ſelf, 
to ſet the | 1 brone of Fear above that cf 
Love ; and agreeth neicher with Philoſo- 
phy n r Moralicy. 

To . make a ſtep farther; Granting 
once M-n.to be deſirous to live-together, 
and tiking n tice of the. Paſhons :heyare 
ſa): to, ad how (clf-love corrupteth- 
the Judgment of almoſt all in theiro+-n , 
cal? ; it is evident.they can never liv- in __ 
(Wwi-t and C ntent, ual: (5 there be ſome 
way contiivJd of Agreement, when Pal- 
fivu trirceth Contentioa. They muſt ' 
th refore, gec:f cily, give conſent, to 
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end their Controverftes by ſome means. 
And fince reafon is our Nature ; and e- 
every one's Reaſon freer to ſee the Truth 
10 another's caſe than in his own ; and a 
wiſe 2nd good Man fitter then a Fool or 
Knavye, the moſt natural way for a Mul- 
titude to live in Peace, 1s to have ſome 
Man oz Men, accounted wiſe and good, 
choſen, to whoſe Arbitrament all the reſt 
onght to ſtand z the ſtronger part com- 
hining tv force the weaker, in cale of re- 
ſiftance ; that is, the difinterefted part, 
which'is the Multitude, to force the inte- 
reſted, which generally are but Particus 
lars, if compared- to the Body of the 
Feople. 

Here you ſee the nature of Govyern- 
ment begins to appear, But, to make it 
perf:&, we muſt farther conſider, That 
many Commodities are necefſary to a 
Multitude, which. are to be furniſhed by 
common Conſent : That likewiſe there 
are many Foreign Enviers to a Multt- 
tude which lixeth handſomely and happi- 
ly; And in Concluſion, that to provide 
tor Good, and prevent Evils in common, 
is a matter of ſo great Weight and Dif- 
faculty, that it taketh up the whole Life 
of one ur more Men; and by conſequence, 
theſe Buſinefles cannot be carried on by 
the 
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the whole Body of the Community_ 
whoſe Work and Aim is to enjoy them 
felves to their Proportion, in getting by 
their Labour, thoſe Accommodations of 
human Life, which they efteem neceſſary, 
or conducing to their Happineſs. Ic 
followeth therefore, they muft entruft 
ſome more or fewer to take care of the 
common Concernments 

Such Truftees are call'd Governors, 
and th2 Community is faid to obey them ; 
and according to the Principles aforeſ:14, , 
you fee the People are ſuppoled ipnorant 
of what onght to be done tor the Pub- 
tick, this being a Buſineſs requiring a 
«Man's whole time; which they neither 
can ſpare, nor dodefire to Employ 1a thi: 
way; You ſee they entruſt others in 
whoſe Prudence and Goodnels they con 
file; and themſelves execute what theic 
Truftees think fitting, either by pradti- 
{mg when they are cmmanded, or giv- 
ing a ſuFcient Force to their Goyer- 
noars to maſter ſuch reſtif Parties as 
wilt not obey ; In concluſion, you {ce 
Government 1s, naturally, a Power or 
Right of direQing th? common Aﬀairs 
of a \ultitude, by a voluntary Submiſſi» 
on of the Communitics Wills to the Will 
of the Governors, whom they truſt, up- 
on 
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on anOpinioa that they are underſtanding 
and honeſt, and will adminifter the Com- 
monalty by the Rules of Wiſdom and 
(300 inzf, as is moſt converient and Ad- 
vantageuus for the People, 

It ſe. ms to me no moderate and di- 
ſcreet Perſon can doubt but a Governe 
ment ſo ordered, is both neceſſary and 
connatural to a rational Multitude, and, 
ica Weird, ſuch as humane Nature re- 
quires; and is the befi, if not the only, 
that ſuitz to the Diſpoſition of ſree Meu 
and prudent, 


THE y 


Eighth GROUND. 


Of the Authority given to an abſolute 
Governour ;, and of under Sorts of 
Government, 


Y this Reſignation of the People's 
Will, it is alfo evident, the Magi- 
ftracy which receives ſuch anAQtivity and 
Power as we have Cxplicated before, did 
ariſe out of aMan's I'romiſe to his Neigh- 
bour; 
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bour : and by Conſequence, that the 
People as far as they have renounced 
their own Will, fo» far they have no 
Yower left ia th-m to contraditt or re- 
fiſt the Orders of the Magiftracy. 

I fay, as far as the People have ſub» 
mitted their Wills ; for fince this Power 
is in the Magiſtrate in vertue of theic 
Wills, it cannot extend farther then the 
People's Promiſe ; So that if the P-ople 
bind their Magiſtrates to certain Laws 
and Limits z he hath no right to tranſ- 
grels ſuch Laws, or extend himſelt be- 
yond the prefixed Limits, by his In- 
ſtalment, and the original ſower given 
him 3 but above all, he cannot diſpole of 
one chip,or dilpenſe in one the leatt Law ; 
farther then be apprehends it as fic and 
neceſſary to the good of the Common« 
wealth : and, if he duth, he exceedeth 
his Patent and Power, Iru* itis, there 
15 4 great Diſcretion to be uſed in ſuch 
Limits, and the prudent Governour will 
ſee that the goud of the Community re- 
quirety mzny of thole Dilpenſations, 
which careleſs Governours ule out of an 
overweening of their own Heig! t and 
Power. 

Having thus declared the Nature and 
Conditions of natucal Guvernment:; it 
IS 
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is not amiſs to ſee whether there be any 
other Government ; and wherein diftin- 
guiſhed from this. And caſting our Eyes 
round about us. we quickly perceive cer- 
tain Communities which pretend to a 
defefive Government : as Companies of 
Merchants or Tradeſmen, Univerſities 
and Colledges of Schollars, and CloyfRt. rs 
of Men and Women, who pretend to em- 

loy themſelves wholly to perfe@ their 
ouls toward eternal Beatitude. All theſe 
have a Participation of Government ; 
but have not the univerſal Adminiftra- 
tion of humane Goods and Evils : For, 
Power of Life and Death, generally the 
have none ; and are ſabjett, for the mo 
part, to appeals from their Judgments, 
m Matters of great Conſequence ; Nei- 
ther have they any Power of Peace and 
War: And if ſometimes any of theſe 
Royalties belong to them, it is not as 
they are Heads of ſuch Communities, 
but as they participate of Sovereignty by 
Priviledge, or Accient, 

Theſe therefore are diſtinguiſhed from 
the Government we pretend to declare, 
as being ſlight Imitations of it, and cer- 
tain likenefſes, not the Power it ſelf; or 
as ſome Art or Trade is different from 
Moral Philoſophy, which is Miſtreſs of 
the 
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the Will, and all her Aﬀtions; the others 
being but Uſhers to the particular, as it 
were Forms or Ranks in which pretty 
Things are taught, In fine, theſe others 
are to our Government, as Particulars to 
the Univerſal. The Government there- 
fore which we explicate is that which 
hath Power, either of all things belong - 
ing to the People it governeth; or at 
leaft, all comprehenſible by Nature and 
falling under Sence and Experience, The 
firſt of theſe we ſee in the Pope, and ſuch 
Biſhops as are withal Secu}r Princes; the 
ſecond, in other Chriftian Governments, 
either of Princes or Common-wealths, 
where the Spiritual Juriſdiftion isacknows- 
ledged to de higher and greater, though 
not commander of the Temporal, 

But we ſeek farther, whether there” be 
any ſupreme Government different from 
this we explicate, or no; And the occa« 
ſion is from what we ſee in certain In- 
ſtances, that there is a kind of Com- 
mand, or rather Subjeftion, which we 
call *lavery, exerciſed, not only amongſt 
Heathens, but even Chriſtians, who have 
more Conformity to Nature, 


THE 
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THE 


Ninth GROUND. 


Of Slavery, and the Lawfulneſs of it. 


Nd firft, we muſt look into the No- 
tion of Slavery, which fignifi-s a 
Sudj=(tion to command in all things z and 
that meerly for the Maſter's Prohc. This 
all things may either reach to the hinde- 
Tiog him from th ſ: ARions which are 
neceſſary to obtain Beatitude z or only 
to corporal Cervices, wich that Modera- 
tion, that the Mafter hinders him from 
ſuch Exerciſes as concern the Procure- 
ment of future Happinels, 

And clearly, it is againſt Nature for 
any to ſubmit his Will fo far as tv re- 
ncunce eternal Biils. There cannot, 
then, be any Obzdicnce du- to ſuch an 
Extremity ; and, by Conſequence, there 
cannot be any T'ower of commanding 
ſuch En rmities ia th: compaſs of Na- 
ture, The like | conceive of a + 4 
Aion to be killed or maimed caulclefly, 
and without Deſert, or eyen tormented; 


nay, or !o penurtoully abuſed as to Fave 
no 
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no Content in Life ; hut perpetually 
to fuffer Sickneſs, Hunger, Cold, or 
any other notably afflitive Condirion, 
ſo that his Life is rather a Puniſhment 
then a content to him. For fince Life is 
our Being, and fince Reing is the thing 
moſt deeply recommended to us by Na- 
cure, it is evidently againft the Inclina- 
tion of Nature, to conſent to the lofs 
either of Life, or the Profit of Life, 
wh'ch is,cither to be well in this World or 
in th next; therefore it cannot de con- 
formable to Nature to renounce either ; 
eſpecially, the Quiet in this World being 

the means to gain Bliſs in the other, 
Neither doth it ſcare me to caſt my 
Eyes upon ſo many holy Men and Wo- 
men, as have put themſelves, voluntari- 
ly, upon penurious and p2inful Lives. 
For, I can eaſily anſwer, that they had 
not difpleafing Lives; enjoying the Fruit 
of Contemplation, and the Sweetnels of 
Conſcience in expetting a great Reward 
for what they did; So that, they only 
refuſed the Pleaſures of this World, to 
gain thoſe of the next, which is very 
rational, Bur, for a Man to renonnce 
the content of this World, who either 
thinks not of anoth=-r, or, at leaſt, hop- 
eth nothiug out of his Renunciation 3 
(his 
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this muſt of Neceſſity be extremely ir» 
rational, and againſt Nature, whoſe uni- 
verſal Aims are, to be well, cither in 
the next or this preſent Life, But if 
there be no ſuch Subjefion natural, there 
can as little be any Power of Command 
gotten either by Promiſe and Submiſhon 
of the Subje&t, or Violence of the Com- 
mander, who may perforce do what he 
liſt, but can never make it conformable 
to Nature, to uſe another with ſuch'in- 
humane Severity. 

There follows yet another kind of Sla. 
very, which conſifteth in being bound to 
what his Maſter commandeth, while his 
Mafteraffords him a convenient lively- 
hood; and being ſubje@toduePuniſhment, 
without farther appeal, when he deſer- 
veth it. And this bath no apparent op- 
poſition to Nature; why, in Circum- 
fances, a Man may not bind himſelf to 
It, and be obliged to maintain and make 
good his Word to bis dying Day. And, 
of ſuch kind of Slayery, we may queſti- 
on, Whether Nature alloweth a whole 
People to be involved in it, or it bea 
thing that only can happen accidentally 
in Nature, 


Aud 
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And Ariſtotle is the firſt Man whom 
we are engaged to offend in this matter : 
who ſays or ſeems to ſay, That ſome Na- 
tions are naturally Maſters and Com- 
manders, others, Slaves and SubjeRs : 
To which Conceit Virgil ſeems allo to 
incline. 3 


Tu regere imperio populos Romane meme n- 
ro, Bc, 
Hae tibi erant artcgo—— 


As if it were proper to that Country 
to command. Neither do I think Ar:i- 
ftotle's Meaning was any more, than that 
there was a greater fitneſs in ſome Na- 
tions to command, then in others ; for, 
himſelf teacheth, the barbarous Priſo- 
ners, whoſe Education had been Noble, 
ſhould not be put to ſervile Offices. * So 
that, it was but a little ſelf-pleaſing in 
theſe two great Authors, and Aﬀettion 
towards their Countries, which made 
them fall into this Extremity, of think- 
it fit that other Nations ſhould ſubmit to 
theirs; Whereas, had they lived in our 
Days, long Experience would have 
taught them, that in every Nation, there 
are Men fit to Govern, it Education and 
Diſcipline be not wanting 3 And again, 
any 
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any Nation may prove a Slaye, even 
through too much Wit, if they have not 
Goodneſs to temper it. But we muſt 
not be angry, eyen with great ones, if 
they flatter a little their Country ; but 
take warning it be not our own caſe, ei- 
ther for our Country, or, which is more 
abſurd, for our ſelves, 
Leaving then this Queſtion, Whether 
any Nation be, by Nature, bern and de- 
gned to Slavery? Let us ſee whether, 
within the Latitude of Nature, it con- 
fiſts that any Nation can enſlave it felf in 
the Sence propounded. I do not here in- 
tend to engage in that Queſtion z Whe- 
ther one Nation may oppreſs another, 
and, by force of Garriſons and Armies, 
keep them quiet in a Legitimate Courſe 
of Government and Subjetion ?- A 
Queſtion much different from oaurs,which 
is only, Whether a whole Nation may 
voluntarily ſubmit itſelf to a Govern- 
ment, by which it ſhall have nothing of 
its own, nor be able to deſerve or get 
any thing ; but be entirely at the Dil- 
poſition of the Magiſtrate it chuſeth, 
without Right or Property ? 
That we may not walk too much in 
the dark, the holy Scripture holds us 
out a Lanthorn, in the Example of 


Foſeph ; 
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Joſeph 3 who bought up the whole Nativn 
of Egypt for Pharoah their King, ſo that 
he rendred him not only the Governor 
as before, but alſo abſolute Lord and 
Maſter, and them his Slaves ; and this 
by their Conſent, Nevertheleſs, I am 
not ablz to underſtand Reaſon in it, To 
wt therefore the Caſe clearly, the 

eaning is ; Whether a whole Nation 
can tie itſelf ſo by any Promiſe to one 
Magiſtrate, as afterward to be bound, 
they and their Children, in force of 
their Words, not to have or diſpoſe of 
their Labours and Goods of Fortune but 
at the- pleaſure of the Magiſtrate, and 
that he hath Power, Arbitrarily, and 
without any farther Reaſon than his own 
Will, to give what one Man poſſcſſes to 
another, and make any one work and 
obey another, meerly becauſe ſuch is his 
Pleaſure, 

That which induces me to dzclare for 
the Negative is the Nature of Man ; 
whoſe firſt and main Operation, is 
Judgment and Choice ; and the Matter 
of this is his outward Aﬀion; So thar, 
who univerſally renounces his Judgment 
in extern Attion, truly renounces Na- 
ture itſelf, in renouncing the End and 
Attion for which it was made, Now, 


that 
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that a ſingle Man may de ferced to this, I 
make no Difhtculty; For, if Force can 
take away a ſingle Man's Life, much 
more may it take away his outward Aion. 
But, when [I ſpeak of a Nation, methinks 
I ſpeak of Nature itſelf: For, I under- 
ftand a Nation to ſignifie a Thing in 
nothing difterent from Human Nature, 
except in Greatneſs ; as a Bit of Bread 
from a Loaf, or a Pail of Water from the 
Pond out of which it was taken and ſo, 
Reaſon cannot teach us ro do that to a 
Nation, which ought not to be done to 
allHuman Kind. ow,who abhorrs not 
to think that the Uſe of Judgment and 
Will ſhould be baniſh'd out of Mankind? 
Were not that quite to unman us and 
bebeaft our whole Nature ? On the other 
ſide, it being the Property of Reaſon to 
uſe every thing it knows, according as 
it is fitting to the reſpeftive Nature of 
the Thing 3 and nothing being more fit- 
ting for Man in common and every one 
in particular, than to judge and govern 
in his little Sphear of Attivity ; Reaſon 
can never demand or approve of the 
contrary to be praQtis'd yniyerſally z as is 
imply'd in this Poſition, that it may be 
done to a whole Nation, 
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T look not into the Inconveniences of 
ſuch Proceeding: How baſe and unwor. 
thy it renders the Subjetts ; how unfit 
for the Service of the Magiftrate ; how 
ready to accept of any Occafion to better 
themſelyes, and the like z which are 
ſufficient to dehort any wiſe Governor 
from attempting or defiring itz becauſe 
my Theam 1s only upon the contrafting 
an Obligation of Obedience, out of the 
force of their Promiſe ; and extends no 
further, And, I ſuppoſe, the ſhewing 
that ſuch a Promiſe invalidates the prin- 
ciple upon which a Promiſe grounds its 
Conſtancy, is enough, to ſhew that no 
Promiſe ſo made can be conſtant and 
firm z fince a Man ftands to his word, 
b=cauſe he is a Man, and hath a Prin- 
ciple of Judgment or Choice upon 
Judgment, by which and accordiag to 
which he is and ought to he govern'd : 
Now then, ſuch a Promiſe being a re- 
nouncing and bereaving him of this his 
manlinef z it cannot afjuredly be main- 
tain'd by manlineſs which is the only or 
chief Strength of a Promiſe. 

But, what muſt we reply to Joſeph ? 
What to many Thouſands of eminent 
Chriſtians, who ſeem to profeſs and 
obſerve, in vertue of a Voy, this very 

kin 
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kind of —_ ? As for Foſeph, he 
juſtifies himlelf, in renouncing the Vaſ- 
fallage of his People for one fifth part of 
their Lands and Fruits, And, not to 
make an Eftimate, how proportionable 
the fifth of a: Kingdom is to the furniſh 
ing of Neceflaries for governing; fo 
much at leaft is plain, that by his Re- 
miſhon of Four Parts abſo:utely, that is, 
for ev-r, he did not execute what he 
pretended by the Bargain ; but, by the 


Formality of all, he obtain'd what he- 


aim'd at, Thar the Peoples ſhould will- 
ingly contribute the fifth part of their 
Labour and Goods generally, and, in 
caſe of neceſſity, willingly obey their 
Governor. 

As fur the ſpecial Obedience vowed 
by ſms Chriftians of exemplary Life, it 
is profefſedly, only concerning ſpiritual 
Inftruttion or Exerciſ':, even then when 
it js applied to the Knights Champions 
of Chriſtend»m ; and this is expreſſed by 
the greateſt Nivine the School ever 
had, in his 224. Qu, 104 Art, 5. ad ter- 
t:499m 50 that, neither of theſe Obje- 
ttions po the Concluſion we have 
ſetled ; However the outward undiſcer- 
ned ſhew may make an Appearance to 
the contraTry. 

Cut 
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Out of this Concluſion it 1s cakly 
ſeen, that the Turkiſh, Muſcovitical, Tar- 
tarian, and other whatſo:yer Govern- 
ments, ſettled upon this Principle, That 
the Goods and Lives et the Subjects are 
the Princes, not to defend (as our Laws 
go) but co diſpeſe of zt will, without 
Contradiftion or Limitation, more than 
of his Pleaſure; neither do, nor can 
ever breed any Obligation of Obedi- 
ence. in the Subje&, farther than out of 
fear or-preſent Utility, 

It is nt amiſs to add: this Conliderati- 
On, That thoſe Tyranaical Governours 
exatt of their Subjects no lels than to 
forego all that is dear in this World, at 
theic Pleaſures, Life and Means, Wife 
and Children, and whatſoever hath made 
Imprefhon on them ; Sv thar,trulygthere 
1s no Protection or Security trom them. 
and if they rob you not, it is becaule 
they haveno occaiion, not becauſe they 
conceiveany unworthineſs in-it. Whence, 
no Good nor Profit doth, regularly and 
according to the Intention of the Pat 
and Agre2ment, reſult to the particu- 
lar ; but all is the high -Mafters, and 
the Subjetts Portion is onty-- to ſhare 


thoſe Scraps he ſhall caft down-to:bim, as 
| to 
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to a Dog, to make him fit to bunt for 
his Mafter, 
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THE | 
"Tenth GROUND. 
Why a Man is to batard bimſelf for 


the common Good. 


T'is true, this Debt in the Subje&, of 

hazarding Life and Limbs, and all 
that is eſtimable in this World, is exa- 
Qed, as well in juſt and legitimate Go- 
yernments, as in thoſe hideons Tyran- 
nies: But, there is a Recompence for 
it, and the good of the whole refle&eth 
on the part ;z and if one loſe his Life, 
his Children and Relations, at laft feel 
the Sweetneſs of it; and this makesMen 
hazard with Courage, and die with 
Comfort. And cleerly, were there not 
this Obligation,no Commonwealth conld 
Aand, What City could be defended, 
if the Citizens would not venture their 
Lives upon the Walls? What —_ 
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could be managed, if the Soldier would 
never be brought into the danger of 
Death, or would fly as ſoon as the Bul- 
lets began to play about his Ears ? Alt 
Wrongs muſt be fuffered at their Hands 
who would expoſe their own Lives to 
hurt others z and no Juſtice maintained, 
or Innocency defended, Nature there- 
fore makes it moſt clear that ſuch an Ot 
ligation is unavoidable, and the daily 
neceſſity of it beateth it gut fo flat and 
plain, that we can no coatings ſo ma- 
nifeft an Evidence. 

But if it be by the — got. of Na- 
ture, certainly it is alſ@ rational, ad 
hath ſome Principles | of its Truth 
and Reaſonableneſs, Now, in Morali- 
ty, the Reaſon of attAttion is the Good 
odtainable by it ; which if leſs, or not 
greater than what we hazard, and, per- 
adventure, loſe in the Attempt, it is no 
Good, nor can be a rational Motive of 
ſush an Aftion. We ought therefore to 
ſeek out this great Good, 

Ariſtotle proceeds as cunningly in this 
Buſineſs as became ſo wiſe a Maſter; .. 
and accarding to his Faſhion, where his 
Skill reached not to explicate the Parti- 
culars, :remained in common Terms; 
telling us, That Bonum commune divinius 

D 2 eſt 
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eft quam particulare: But, in what this 
Divinity conſiſts, he no where exprefles. 
Truly, if there were ..a Platonick Idea of 
the particular Goods, which might be 
term'd - the. common Good, I could un- 
derfiand that there-were a Divinity in itz 
but himſelf hath extinguiſh'd that: Flaſh 
of Plato's, beyond reviving. -I under- 
ſtand alſo, that the Notion of common, 
compar'd to the Notion of individual, 
hach a kind of Excellency by its Univer- 
fality, - which renders it very [Auguſt 
and Luftrous, and of a higher Degree 
than” the particular, I know again the 
Perpetuity a Commonwealth - pretends 
to, compar'd to the Mortality-of a fſin- 
le Pe:ſon, veſts itſelf with a kind -of 
Tafinity, which gives it a glorious Ap+ 
pearance. ' Nay, when I ſee the ſame 

an work for a Commonwealth, in a 
free way of doing it goodz and again, 
for a private Friend :.. I ſee a-vaſt di- 
ſtance between his pretended Ends z and 
in eminent Generofity in one over the 
other: Whence, I believe, .3t comes 
that Heroes and Heroical Vertues are 
chiefly taken in reſpe& of :doing good to 
whole Countries and Cities, 

But when on the other fide,:I ſee the 
ſame great Maſter teach us, that Good 
is 
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is the ſame with Defirable'; and every 
ones good, what is defixable to him; 1 
find it is an intricate Labyrinth: of Equi- 
vocation wherein we endleſly err, while 
we think' that Good taken” in common, 
ſhould be accounted Good, truly and 
properly, as who would be ſo wild as to 
bend any ftrong labour here in Englandto 
profit the King of Perſia or Siam, if he 
expetted-'no good to reflet on himſelf 
by it * Much' leſs would: any account it 
good to- be robb'd or - maim'd, becauſe 
it was good to another who poſſeſs'd his 
Money or was afraid-of him; And yet 
if we ftick upon the common Notion of 
good, without detzrmining to whom it is 
good, both theſe muſt be efteem'd not 
only Goo2s but great ones ; for, ſo they 
are to ſome Body, tho” nothing, or 
harm to the Efteemer, Then to cry, 
The Common Good, is a meer Deceit and 
Flattery of Words 3 unleſs we can ſhew 
that the common a. is as great to us 
as we make it ſound, 

Neither can the Authority of learned 
- Nations, and the many Endeayours of 
Worthy Men perſwade us the contrary. 
For theſe” Nations generally were of 
Popular Governments, where plainly 
the common good was the good of them 
who 
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who were to reward-the Cauſes of it : Se 
that, it was no wonder the Common good 
ſhould be ſo highly exalted and cried 
np, where it was the particular Good, 
both to them to whom it was commend- 
ed, as alſo the Commenders themſelves 
were £0 arrive to their own private Pre- 
tences through that Notion of the 
Common Gagd. The like is of all 
Princes and Governours ; who, if they 
be wiſe, conceive the Common Good in 
moſt Circumftances, to be compared to 
them as their own proper Good. 

It remains therefore. to ſee what may 
be the Ground on. which an Under- 
ftanding Man ought to value fo hight 
the Common Good ; and expoſe his ifs 
and all that is dear to him, upon the 
ſcore of the Publick. Clear it is, that 
he who ventures his Life, ventures all 
this World ; For if he dies, what Re- 
ward remains there in thisWorld ? Fame 
is a ſlender Recompence, when the Fruit 
of it (which chiefly conſiſts in being re- 
ſpeed in Company, and having a power 
amongſt his Aﬀociates) is once paſYd. 
Tae good of his Wife and Children ; that 
may rejoyce a dying Man g but if there 
reſt nothing after Death, it isa Comfort 
which ſon expires; being indeed - 

thing 
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thing but a Flaſh. It is 8hen paſt dif 
pate, that for him, who expetts nofhing 
In the next World, ther=s can be no 
fational Motive of yoluntarily endanger- 
Ig his Life for the Common Cauſe ; if 
himſelf be not particularly intereſted in 


If, 

I know Philoſophers reply, that there 
is no harm in Death nor Pain. after it, 
and we are but as if we never had been ; 
ſo they diſpute to take away the fear 0 
Death. But firſt, I would ask them, 
why, even in ſuch a. Caſe, the fear of 
Death ſhould be taken away ? What 
ſignifies this to a ſound Philoſopher, to 
take away the Love of his. Summun 
Bonum? of the End for which he is to 
do all his Aftions? Again, if he muſt 
enybrace Death, upon what Motive muft 
he make his Onſet? Shall he propoſe to 
himſelf none ? Or a kefs Good than he 
laſes? Or entertain frantick Apprehen- 
ſions of Glory after he is Nothing ? 
Theſe are not Anſwers for Philoſophers 
and conſiderate Perſons z but for ſome 
harebrain'd faolhardy flaſhes or doating 
Orators, who, with' a multitude of fine 
Words, can plauſibly dreſy, up Contra- 
digigns and Nonſence. 
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This therefore remains certain, that: 


there is no good to be expetted here 


equivalent to the Hazard of. Death; and' 
conſequently, none can be rationally. 


valiant, who ſets not his Hopes upon the 
next World ; And as before, we' made 


to his Religion, could have ' no rooted 


Honour or Honefty in him ; ſo now it is. 
3tkewiſe evident, he cannot rationally be. 


either valiant himſelf or truſted by 
others in danger, farther than he is a 


Fool, Since then,. on the contrary ſide, 
the Nature of Commonwealths makes it. 
beyond diſpute that hazarding is neceſſa- | 


Iy ; it is bot evident there is another 
Life to. be expetted, and that-'it imports 


good Government to gant deeply in the ' 
a rational Ap-. 
prehenſion of it, The Cauſe thereſore, . 


Breaſts of the Subje 


and ſolid Reaſon why Men ought to be 
valiant, is the. hope of Reward hereafter 
for doing Good to our Neighbour here : 
And the Commonwealth being our 
neereft and greateft AR of Charity to- 


wards our Neighbour ; that is the higheſt- 
externe Att which God hath granted to-. 
us, and conſequently,” ta be preferred. 
before all others ; and; as ſuch, toexpeR-* 


aProfit andRecompence in the next Life. 
J 


it apparent, that he who was not conftant 


— 
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I know, it may be objeQed, that in 
Beaſts. alſv is to be found a kind of - 
Valour,.even to the hazard of their Lives 
for their Mates and little ones, and yec 
no, Reward of the next World can be, 
pretended for. them. But,, we are to 
reflef, that Beafts are not govern'd by 
any Reaſon given them tv govern them- 
ſelves by z but-like Clocks and oth-r 
=aginny by the Wit of their Maker: : 
And therefore it ought not to be expetted 
they ſhould be addreſs'd to that which is 
their individual greater good, as Man is 
by his Reaſon; but only to what is ficteft ' 
for their Creator's Intention 3 whic'r bc 
ing only to continue them for the Uſe of 
Man; and this Paſhon of audacity which 
we fee in them, being fit for-, that, we 
are not to ſeck a further Reaſon for 
them to hazard their Lives, not todraw.. 
atiy conſequerice from them to Magkind, 
whoſe Proprity is to govern , himſ-If by 
the Knowledge of his own Good, and 
not te. be forc'd ont of that for the Good 
of -any other, 10 the Notion of Good be 
Iightly taken. £24 

By this. we, in part, underitard 
wherein conſifis the, Worth and Excel- 
lency of a Magiſtrate aud his Ofhce ; 
Towit, thatall other Fnds beirg purely 
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for the Good of their private Perſons 
or Family; the Magiftratesaim is at the 
Univerſal Good of the whole eternal 
Body of the Commonwealth, the Extent 
of the Perſons, the long and far-ſighted 
Care, and the Abftrattion from his 
private Good, maniteftly exalt this 


Fundtion, beyond Compariſon, . above | 


that of private Men and their Intentions ; 
and places it, as it were, in an Orb of 
Honour proper to its Dignity, 


IHE 


Eleventh GROUND. 


The Quality and Rational power of 4 
ſupreme Governovr. 


Hus is our ſupreme Magiftrate or 
Governour mounted on his T hrone 

of Juſtice and Sovereignty, He hath lor 
his Strength, that right the People have 
befrowed on him ; divefting themſelves, 
by this Submiſkvn, from interpoſing in 
Common Aﬀairs. He hath beſides, the 
Streng:h 
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Strength of th: Peaple; both their 
Wealth and Swords being deliver'd up 
to him; ſo that, if he be wiſe, he can 
make himſelf and his Laws obey'd 
But chiefly be hath his own Prudence 
and Goqdneſs, which is ſuppos'd to be 
the choiceſt that could be found in that 
People; and the Credit of it to be his 
Strength and Support. 

For, if we look into it; as we ſee that: 
in the natural Generation of Govern- 
ment, the People truly intend to be 
ſoonened by one whom they eſteem the 

iſeſt and Beſt amongſt them: So 
afterward, when they apprehend their 
Magiſtrate no Solomon, yet they ſtill 
conceive he is the beſt they can obtain 
or prudently aim at, That is, if chey: 
ſhould attempt to change, it would bring 
greater Inconveniences than. their con- 
tinuance under this weaker Magiſtrate. 
So that, as it were, the Eſſence and 
Form ot his Power to govern, is Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs z at leaſt, ſuch, a. Degree 
of both as 15 ſuppos'd and apprehended. 
the greateſt noſkble, according to the 
Circumſtances wherein they are. His 
Fnd we find to be the common ©Cood ; 
And to that is he wholly and adequately 
dounl, by his own. Goadneſs, by the 

Peoples 
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-cople Intention, by his own Accept-' 
ance, by the Nature of the Charge it 
[-It,, and by. the very form of his Life : 
and Profcjhon ;. Inſumuch that he falls 
tom-his Duty, from the ExpeRation of 
11s Subjctts, and his own Goodneſs, if 
Ii- cors the leaſt Aﬀjon for his private ' 
Int-:<ft, or otherwiſe than out of** his- 
Eſte. m that it is for the greateſt Good of 
the Commonwealth, 

And truly, if it be duly conſider'd' 
we- may plainly ſee that his private 
Intereſt is- not- diſtinguiſh'd fron! the 
Publick. For, howcan it be ? Firſt for 
Honour, *tis plain,. the Welfare of his' 
Suþjefts is his higheſt Honour ; Their 
Wnowing they are well 'by him, and (0 
their love to him, his ſtrongeſt Secu- 
rity 3- Their expreſſing ftill on all Occa- 
fions content with hisAttions, and eſteem 
of }is Perſon, the greateft- Pleaſure ; 
and in fine, the more Wealth they have, 
the greater Commander-is he ; So that 
rzally, this private Intercft (if hz, be 
indeed a good Governour) is the true 
elicity of- his People, 1 do not, by 
this. intend t» cut off from Supreme 
Magiſtrates tuat Pomp and Megniticence 
we tee uſually in Perſons of that Quali- 
ty: But, whereas it inay be prattis'd 

Either 
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either for Pride and Vanity, that .is, to 
procure an Eſteem of the private Merit 
of the Magiſtrate, or elſe, to facilitate , 
the Government by the Awe and Reve- 
rence it prints in the Subjet ; I expett. 
eze Supreme Magiſtrate to.be. ſo diſcrect 
as to underftand the former is meerly a 
Shadow or faint and fading Colour, the 
other a real Profit and neceſſary Inftru- 
ment, and ſo to be embrac'd for. the. 
Good of the Pcople, 

Neither muſt we leave our Magiſtrate 
here, but tranſplant our Diſcourle into a . 
new Conſideration» For, if he. hath” 
gotten a Commiſhon, he hath not, by 
that, loſt the Quality of a Rational, 
Wiſe, and (3ood Many but join'd to that 
a new Obligation of being row fix'd 
upon the Commun Good, as the Effe& 
and Scope of the AQ&ions .of his whole 
Life: Inſomuch that to determine the. 
Quality of his Aion, we muſt. make 
one complexe 0® the whole Perion ; and 
ask, What a wiſe and noble Mind, ha- 
vingluch Limitations upon him, by Word 
ox Oath engag'd in his Inſtallment, may 
or ought tv do concerning the Limita» 
tions 

And firſt. it is undouhted on both 
ſides, that neither muy br, without great 
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cauſe, make a Breach in thoſe Hedges 
his way is fenc'd with; nor, if he make 
ſome [mall and inconfiderable Breaches, 
that he violates therefore his Oath, For, 
the nature of Human Aion is ſuch, as 
not 'to conſiſt in an indiviſible z but, of 
icſelf, to have a moral Latitude ; ' Our 
Underftandings not being able to reach 
to ſuch ſmall and petty Differences as 
Nature makes, ans our Operations 
contain, as far as they depend from 
Nature, 

But, the Queftion comes, When ſome 
great Fault diſcovers itſelf in the Limi- 
tations, and the End of Goyernment is 
prejudic'd by ſuch a defe&; and never- 
theleſfs it is rid doubt, but *ris the Intention 
of the People or Truftees of the People 
to bind their Magiſtrate to ſuch Condi- 
tions 3; Whether, in ſuch a Caſe, he be 
bcund to his Orders and Oath, or whe- 
ther the Duty of a wiſe and good Man 
doth enfranchife him to do what is w_ 
deft for the People, though it be again 
their Wills ? | : 

The Queftion ſeems hard : And the;c- 
fore it is not amiſs to note, that truly bef? 
fignifies that it be nct only beſt, it it had 
been, fore-ordain'd or if it were in 
pratice ; tut that it b2 beſt to be 

brought 
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brought into praftice; and that, not- 
withſtanding all Damages and Dangers 
which are to be incurr'd in the ſ-tling of 
itz Otherwiſe, it is clear, he ought to 
ftand to his Oath, Auother Caution is, 
that the Magiftrate do not only thizk it 
ſo bet, but know it by certainty and 
Science z otherwiſe, he proceeds not 
wiſely, to hazard a diſturbance of the 
Commonwealth upon flight and weak 


A 
heſe two _— premis'd, we 
are to confider t it is that engages 
the Magiſtrate on both ſides. And, tor 
his promiſe, it is above declar'd, that 
he is engag'd to it by the connaturality 
and. beauty of Truth in Man's Nature : 
Now not Truth only is conformable to 
Man's Nature, but alſo that Nobleneſs 
and Goodneſs that binds Man to Man ; 
which in i $s higheft pitch, that is, as ir 
looks upon a Commonwealth or a little 
Mankind, 1s the Beauty and Vertue of a 
Governour. 

Again, I ſee a Goyernour hath in him- 
ſelf, as it were, two "Truths, or Degrees 
of Truth, belonging to his Perfon : 
One, which is the pablick Honeſty, 
cither confader'd betwixe him and his 
Subjc& cr lome aliens z and this for- 

teited 
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feited makes. his Publick Credit weak 
and unfit-for the Life of Goyernment :- 
The othes is but a Splendor refleQting on 
his own Perſon, by which he. appears in 
the face of Honour. and a Man of his 
Word. For this latter it is very evident, _ 
the Aﬀ. tion .to the Publick ought to 
overſway it; becauſe being but a private, 
goud it ſhould do Homage to .thcie- 
Vertu2s which cacry a Man-to the com- 
' mon Intereſt, For. the former, the 
Damage. enſuing is to be efteem'd and 
pois'd againft the Profit or Neceſhty of. 
the. Commenwealth ; For, if it - be: 
evident,” that the good: of the Change 
openly and vaſt'y exceeds -the Damage: 

roceeding from the. Diſcredit;. cl-erly 

& is bound to admit of the Diſcredit,- to 
purchaſe-the Advantage accrewing by the: 
Change :- But, where there is none or . 
little difference, there the Ballance 
hangs upon Quietneſs fide, and Change is 
not :0 be ventur'd on, 

This ſeems ſo plainly and evidently» 
concluded, that a Raticnal Man cannoc 
refift it. But, to. thoſe who are. uſed to: 
maintain their Credit by .Cnſtom more: 
than by Reatlon, ;it is a . bolus of hard- 
Dizeſtion, to tell them they muſt break 
thcic Word fr the common pocd ;,; And 
{ſcems 
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jeems to be of the ſame Nature with 
that famous Definition of an Ambaſſedor, 
witty in England, harſh in other Nations, 
that he is ſent ad peregre mentiendum pro 
patria, which where the Equivocation of 
lying aboard is not andere, is, in 
Verity, a Scandat to 'Stateſmen, whoſe' 
Negotiation hangs. ſo tenderly on their: 
Credit, that, it once being broken, 
they have loſt a principal Inftrument to 
penetrate the Heart-on which they are 
to work. | 
Therefore, let us ſee whether: the 
Magiſtrate (in proceeding as we have 
declar'd) does truly force the Rampart 
of Veracity ſo .neceffary. for a-Govern»= 
ment. Let us firſt begin with © his Pro- 
miſe, and conſider what it is. He tis 
intruſted tv do for the eommon good : 
And © the Reaſon why he is intrufted is, 
becauſe the  Entrufters conceive them- 
ſelves either through their Incapacity or 
Attendance to other Imployments, igno- 
rant of what is truly the common- good... 
They entruſt him, therefore, with more 
than they underſtand ; and. fo his Power: 
is to proceed; according to his Under-: 
ſtanding tho? it croſs theirs : He then of 
neceffity muft be falſe to his Oath, if he- 
do not, according to Eistruft, a for the 
common 
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common good what he evidently ſees in 
a high Degree to import it. Further, 
becauſe we know, in moral Buſineſs, the 
End aim'd at, is more principal than 
the Means order'd to it, and:hath ſuch a 
Command over them that they are to 
be or not to be, according as is fitting 
for the End. And im the Oath or Pro- 
miſe of our high Magiftrate, if he ob- 
ſerve his Limitations, he deftroys the 
End for which they were put; He 
offends againft both his Oath and Fide- 
lity. to his People, if he maintain ſuch 
Limitations, when he pany by for the 
Publick Good, that is, when he ought to 
break them, 

Yes but (replies the Man who thinks 
himſelf wedded to an outward and ſeem- 
ing Honefty in this Cauſe) howſoever, 
at firſt he breaks that part of his Oath, 
in which he ſwore direftly, to thoſe Li- 
mitations, Let us therefore ſee even 
that point, and ask, what was the Peo-« 

lesWill in exaQting bis Oath orPromiſe ? 
oth any one will what he under ſtands 
and knows not ? If one ſhould ſay to 
another, I give thee what is in that 
Trunk ; in which himſelf bad put a Suit 
of Apparel, and, without his Knowledge, 
his Seryant had taken that out and put 
in 
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zn Bags of Gold to the ſame Bulk 
would any Divine, or Chancery Judge, 
or prudent Perſon, afſert he were bound 
to beftow on that Promiſſary all his Gold, 
which was in the Trunk ? I think nots 
and the Reaſon is, becauſe it is the Will 
and Underftanding which hath the Po- 
wer to give Strength to a Promiſe or 
Contratt ; and here theWill is wanting; 
for he knew not what he ſaid, nor in» 
tended to give any thing but a Suit of 
Clothes. _. 

How many Promiſes do Divines and 
Lawyers pronounce null, tho* they were 
good and valid when they were made,by 
reaſon of the Change of Accident fol- 
lowing, which could not be foreſeen ? 
If one Promiſe his Daughter in Mar- 
riage to his Neighbour, and ſhe dyes ; 
Is he bound, to fulful his Engagement, 
or ſeek his Neighbour another Wife ? 
Nay, if the Neighbour be diſcover'd 
not to be the Man he was taken for; 
not to have a competent Eſtate and ſuch 
like Conditions z he may juſtific the 
Diſperformance of his Promiſe z nor 
ſhall he forfeit his Credit, if he doth 
not keep his Word, but rather, if be 
do, be accounted a weak Man, 


Now, 


: 
: 
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Now, to come to our purpoſe, let it 
be ſuppos'd the People were made to 
underftand; when they exa@ the Promiſe 
from their Magiftrate, that ſuch Limi- 
tations would 'deftrey their- Peace, and 
Contentment : Doth- any. one think 
they - would bind - their- "Goveruaar to 
maintain them ? 1f they: would not, "cis 
evident, ' howſozver their Mouths pro- 
nounc'd their Words, their Hearts-were- 
1gnorant and- inculpable of ſuch an Ex- 
ation ; for they knew not what they did; 
ny underſtood not nor meant what they 
pare | 

But-ſuppoſe that truly they knew the. 
Incommodities that were-to follow, and 
yet they would have them obſery'd: F:r 
this happens- often in this- our - Subje, 
that ſome (eſpecially great ©, Men, . and: 
ſometimes the Populace) underſtand the 
Inconvenience of. a Law, and yet for 
private Intereſt-will. have. it maintain'd : 
What then is: the Duty -of the Supreme 
Magiftrate, who is ſworn to maintain 
the ſaid Laws ? The Queftion is clearly 
anſwer'd by the Condemnation of Feph» 
thaz who, when he.had raſhly-yow'd to 
Sacrifice the firſt thing that met him 
from home, did in\piouſly - murder his 
Daughter... All Underſtanding Men 
know, 
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know, a wicked Oath is not to be ob- 
ſerv'd. He that ſhould give a mad Man 
a Sword, becauſe: he had vow'd or ſworn 
it, deſery'd to be hang'd for the Murders 
by him committed; Now, an igftoranc 
and wilful Man, 'what is' he but a mad 
Man ? Or what is Madneſs but a Wilful- 
nels in doing Evil? If the Adtion be 
naught, and ſuch as the Exa&or cannot, 
with Reaſon, deſire, he cannot by any 
Oath bind a Swearer to it ; Now to 
obſerve Conditions which ſhall ruin the 
Government arid deſtroy the End for 
which they were inftituted, isan Aion 
contrary to-all Reaſon, and to which the 
Promiflary cannot bind the Promiſer, in 
any Wiſdom and Goodneſs: He is there- 
fore bound, rather to the deftroying 
than fulfilling ſuch Conditions; neither 
is he therefore Perjur'd, but-were rather 
unjuft and wicked, if he obſery'd them. 
This ſo reſolv'd, it appears plainly, that 
no Supreme Magiſtrate can be bound to 
anyLaws contrary to good Government ; 
farther than either the Danger of 
changing them, or the not cleerly ſeeing 
them to be ſuch, may hold his hand, 
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T Hs 


Twelfth GROUND. 


Who is ſuch a Governour, and the 
Subjefts Duty towards him. 


WE have long talk'd of a Supreme 
Governour ; it is time we thould 
point him out, that he may be known. 
And, fince all agree that there are Three 
ſorts of Government, Monarchy, Arifto- 
cracy, and Democracy z when they are 
ſimple, there can be no doubt who is the 
Supreme Magiftrate, Now, mingled 
they may be, all together, to ſome Two 
of them: And again, their mixing may 
be either continually, as when all Parts 
mix'd are ſo often engag'd that their 
Authorities run jointly, or elſe ſome 
are continual, others but at certgin 
Terms. 

If Monarchy be mix'd, either with 


Ariftocracy or Democracy, ſo that they 


be continually jointARors z the Monarch 
is but a Servant, and the other part the 
Mafter : Asis to be ſeen in the Italian 

Doges, 
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+ Daoges, and the Lacedemonian Kings z for 
his Force is nothing, compar'd to his 
Conſore, 

If Democracy and Ariftocracy be fo 
mix'd, the Quarrel is more ballanc'd ; 
and becauſe it is a Government divided 
in itſelf, and therefore dangerous; no 
* doubt but, if the Ariftocracy get Power 
enough, ſhe is in the poſture of Supream 
Authority The Example of this we 
have in the Roman Commonwealth, in the 
time, ſpecially, of Sylla's Conqueſt 3 
when, if he had ſettled the State in the 
Senate, there had been no fear of Caeſar 
and ” -ey's mang ling that Commonwealth, 
as afccrwards fell out. 

Monarchy and Democracy can hardly 
be ſo mix'd, that Democracy be perpe- 
tual, aid Monarchy by Spurts ; For that 
15 no: Monarchy; the ſaid Monarch being 
not long enough in power to be accounted 
a ſettl-d Magifſtratez as we ſee in the 
Decemvirs, Tribunes and Diftators amongſt 
the Romans : So that, the Monarch hath 
not the power in his Hand to change any 
thing, which is the Caſe we aim at, 
And tte like is of Ariftocracy , when its 
Employment is the ordinary and continu- 
al, and Monarchy only by Turns and 
Seaſons. 

There 


—  — 
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There remains only Monarchy in con- 
tinuance, compar'd to Ariſtocracy and 
Democracy at certain turns. And in both 
it 15 clear, the; Monarch is the Surpream 
Covernour in erdinary ; and fo the Magji- 
ftrate of whom we ſpeak, who-may alter 
the Inconyeniences, if - occaſion ſerve. 
As for the People, they are but a weak 
part, if the Governour he wiſe; So that 
-he is by this Poſture, in the State-of do- 
ing that good to the Commonwealth, 
.which his Judgment and Conſcience 
diftate to him to be neceſſary, The 
.Comparifon to Ariftocracy is much 
harder ; every one of the Ariſtocracy 
being, generally and regularly ſpeaking, 
-a petty Monarch; and the whole of them 
eaſily aſſembled ; and, when ſo, having 
Power in their Hands : So that the 
Monarch is not (by vertue of his ordinary 
condition) in a Poſture to be able to 
reftifie what he ſees necefiary to be al- 
ter*d; therefore he is not the Man we 
call the Supream Magiſtrate, but the 
Aſſembly of the Nobility, whereof he is 
but an eminent and conliderable one, 

The $ubj*&, being correlative to the 
Magiſtrate, requires upon that Title, to 
be refleted on ; but much more becauſe 


the Nature of the Magiſtrate cannot be 
wer 
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well underſtood, unleſs the Duty of the 
Subje& be joyntly- decla 'd; We muſt 
therefore declare, or ſeek out at leaft, 
what Honour and Conſcience obliges the 
Subje@t to: And, to perform this, we 
muſt reflet upon his motive of Odedi- 
ence; which, as is bzfore infinuated, was 
grounded on the Love and Necefhty of 
living in Community, that, from it, he 
he may receive gucd, and, by its Pro= 
tection, ſecure himſelf againſtevil. To 
this End he entruſts the Charge of the 
common Adminiſtration to the Magi- 
ſtrate 3 taking himſelf as one unskiiful cr 
unable for fuch Employment, We ſe 
therefure, the End of the Subj2@ in his 
Obedience, immediately, is the publick 
good or the good of the commcn 
Wealth: A farther, tho' more cordial 
and deep in the SubjzR, is the good he is 
to receive out of the Commonwealths 
b=ing well ; which is nothing elſe but 
that the Paiticulars of the Commor- 
wealth be ſo. Evident then it is, that 
the immediate Motive which the Subjett 
is to propoſe before his Eyes, in his 
Obedience, is the good of the Common- 
wealth; that is, the very ſame Motive 
the Magiſtrate ought to Haye in admini- 
ſicing, and which he had when firſt, in 

E his 
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his own Perſon or in his Forefathers, he 
ſubmitted himſelf to this Rule. 

We know, by conſequence, haw ex- 
cellent a Vertue this Att of Obedience 
is; having a motive of ſy great a price 
and high eleyation above other ordinary 
Employments,: which reach no farther 
than to his private good. Bur, herein. 
the ſame Vertue is leſs in the Su-jeR& 
than in the Commander ; that, becauſe 
the common, good is the very private 
good of the Commander, therefore ir is 
not related to any private good of the 
ſame Nature ; And ſo not commanded 
or limited by any other, as in the Subjett 
it is by the End of his idiotical good, 

The next thing that occurs is the Sub- 
jeas Fatt by making this truſt ; and that 
15, that he hath made all Power of judging 
and caring for the common good, tarther 
than by the Eyes and Hands of the Ma- 
giſtrate, his Truftee, otherwiſe they 
have not made h.m Sup-cam Governour : 
So that, it he thinks or judges any thing 
to £0 amils, or interp ſe his Opinion, in 
any real and effeftive way, even ſo far as 
to diſguſt himſelf or any other againſt 
the Government, he breaks his Pr ;miſe 
and Engagement to his Governour ; 
much leſs is it in his Power to recal the 

Truft, 
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Truft, and feek any way to take it eut of 
the Hands of his Sovereign, As for his 
Oath of Allegiance, [ believe cvyery 
Man ſ:es, it takes ics Strength from 
theſe two; and, by canſequence, is to he 
underſtood to, reach” whither' they carry 
it, and ftrengthen the Obligation that 
they ground; but, not to extend itſelf 
to what they do not; only what they be- 
gin, and, as it were, make, the Oath 
doth, by Religion and Reyerence to 
God, enholy ana conſecrate, and fo give 
it the greatoſt Strength that falk upon 

Human Liberty | 
By this Diſcourſe, we learn, that the 
Magiſtrates Security, from Honeſty and 
Conſcience, is the greateſt thar Human 
Nature can frame; being grounded upon 
the nobleſt Vertue, fortified by the Ver- 
tue of Veracity ſo natural and principal  $ 
is above fignified ; the Subjed having 
made as great an Alienation of his Pro- 
priety to Government as Will an rat fie; 
and laſtly, elevated it above his own 
Soul, by the Invocation of him who is 
Maſter both of Senſe and Body, of time 
and Eternity. Whence, nothing but the 
frailty of Human Condition can pre- 
judice a Governour once efftated legitt 
mately in his Seat of Juſtice; nothing can 
BE 2 make 
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make a Subje& more delinguent, than t © 
work againft this Duty of Obedience 3 
no wonder, therefore, if Rebellion be 
connumerated with Southſaying and [do- 
latry, and Obedience preferr'd before 
Sacrifice, even in the ſight of God, 


THE 
Thirteenth GROUND. 


Of the Qualities of Laws and Com- 
manads, in reſpef to Obedience. 


Ut of what hath been ſaid concern- 

ing the.  Subj2&'s Obligation - to 
Obedience, we may underſtand a Di- 
ſtinftion made by many, of the Validity 
and lawfulneſs of Commands. For, the 
lawfulneſs to a Sovereign Commander, 
13 no other than that he truly thinks it to 
be for the'good of the Common ; that is, 
for, the greateſt good, all things confi- 
, der'd; which if he doth, it is, by the 
former. Diſcourſe, lawfel for him to com- 
; mand, 
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mand, what he pleaſes, without reproach 
of Conſcience or Honour to him z and 
on. the-other fide, if he ſwerve never fo 
little, he ſo far breaks his Truſt; And 
the greater the Abule is, the greater alſo 
his Fault and Shame, But, the Subje& 
is to remember that he hath put his Con- 
hdence in his Goyernour ; as being him- 
ſelf ignorant, and not having leaſure to 
.loek into the depth of the Policy ; and 
therefore he is to think and judge well of 
'his Magiſtrates Counſels, and make ac- 
count he doth not underſtand the bottom 
of them z and ſo be prompt and forward 

to obey. 
The Validity of the Command conſifts 
in the Obligation the Subje& hath to 
rform it; And this may fail in two 
greesz One to the not fulfilling the 
Command, by avoiding it; the other, 
by reſiſting it, This latter is no ways in 
the Subjetts Hands, unleſs it be in ſuch a 
Caſe as his Oath of Allegiance and Obli- 
gation to the good of the Community, 
ceaſe or bind not ; The former can ne- 
ver happen as long as it can be-preſum'd 
to be the Commanders Will, this Subject 
in theſe Circumftances, ſhould perform 
this Command : Por, ſo long, his truſt 
ooliges him not to fail, But, becauſe a 
E 3 Go- 
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Governour many times is not rightly in- 
form'd, aor can a Law reach home to all 
particular Accidents ; it is very Incident 
chat in fome ſpecial Caſes, the Subjedt 
may preſume .it is not the Magiftrates 
will, he ould be bound to this particular 
Service, And this is ſo ordinaty, that 
amongſt us, there is a particular and 
higheſt Court, to declare when we are 
not bound to the written Laws. 

Yet is it not necefſary to believe, that 
even that court js able to ſatishie all caſcs, 
or that private. Men are bound not to a- 
void a Law without having a recourſe fo 
that Court, or to obey all Decrees of 
that Ccurt if they can prudently avoid 
itz becauſe no Court (eſpecially amongſt 
refined Cp can be withcut many 
Formalitiesz which are not the Suhb- 
ftance of Juſtice, and therefore may 
prudently be declined, neither Honour 
nor Conſcience obliging to ſuch Proceed- 
ings, But they wulſt ever have for their 
Rule, that the Law-maker intended not 
to include them, in thefe Circumftanees, 
within the, compaſs of his Law. 

Scme make us a threefeld diviſion of 
Laws ; the firſt abſolute or command- 
ing, the ſecond permiſſive, the third 
they call penal Laws; The firft they 

| aycr 
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aver to be Obligatory, becauſe direftly 
intended by the Lawegiver z aud of this 
ſort is verified what we hayo newly dil- 
-courſed; 

The ſecond (were it expreſsly the 
Senſe -of the Law to permit a thing) is 
alſo of the former -kind, and only diftia- 
guilhed in, the matter: For it would 
make the thing permitted truly lawful. 
But this js not the Writers meaning: 
For they do not<conceive it was the Law- 
makers Fntention to allow of -the Pra- 
Rice, but only not to puniſh it, or to or- 
dain -ſomewhat in ſuppoſition 'vf the 
caſes As when Uſury 1s limited 40-fuch 
'a rate, that.greater-is forbidden.; 'bur"to 
tuch a rate is ſo permitted, that he that 
ha+h-borrowed is bound and compellable 
'ro-pay ſo many in the hundred; -burt no. 
'Man is bound fo borrow ; nor'as they 
ſay, dllowed*to take Intereſt, though the 
Law conftrain the Borrower to pay. Bug, 
how the Law can force the one to-give, 
and yet not allow the other to take, 
is to -me,, a hard Propoſition, -and 
Itke a Riddle ; and therefore, 1 bx- 
lieve, the Law itſelf is to be condemn'd, 
or the PraQtiſe to be juſtify'd; and that 
truly there neither is, nor can be tuch-a 
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ind of Law, as ſhall compell a thing to 

be done, and not approve of the doing. 
The third ſort alſo ſcemeth to me no 
leſs Contradiftory ; for though I confeſs 
there are penal Laws unqueſtionably, 
that 3s, ſuch as conſtitute Puniſhments 
tor Offences; yer theſe Mafters mean 
not ſuch, but under the cloak of the 
Name, teach Diſobedience to certain 
Laws, perfwading us the Law-givers In- 
tention is indefinite, that either a Man 
ſhould do ſuch a thing, or ſuffer ſuch a 
Puniſhment, ir he be diſcoyer'd to have 
'committed the Fau!t, which is direly 
againſt all Goodneſs, For firſt we are to 
conlider whether the thing commanded 
he uſeful to the Common-wealth; if fo, 
it cleerly argues it is the dire& Wilt of 
the Law-maker. Again, it is to be look'd 
into, if it be univerſally negle&ed, what 
Damage accreweth to the Common z 
and this alſo will afiure us, by the ne- 
ceſſity of it, that it is_intended for thre 
common Good, and therefure to be exe- 
cuted to the Poſſibility of the SubjeR, 
Again, how unworchy a thing it is of a 
Governour, who is ſuppoſed to be all E- 
quity and Goodneſs, to lie at the Catch 
with his Subje&s, to entrap them for a 
thing he doth not aim to have done ? 
Beiides 
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Befides the Name of Puniſhment ſup- 
poleth a Fanlt ; ſo that, the Law muft 
, be ſuppoſed ro ſpeak improperly z w ich, 
In its dogmatical way of proceeding, is 
ablurd, 

Yet do I not deny but Laws may be 
made indefinitely; as, to command e- 
very Townſman to march or pay. (6 
much Monies, leaving it to his Lib-rty 
to do which he lift2th ; But this is no 
penal Law, nor hath it any likelihood of 
one; but is meerly a disjuntive Com- 
mand Neither likewiſe do F entrench 
upon ſuch Orders in Communities, which 
being almoſt impoſhble to be rigeroutly 
oblerved, have ſome other Obligation 
annex'd to the failing 3 to be perform'd- 
by the Conſcience of the Delinquent, 
whether difcover'd or: no, For this. 
clearly remaineth voluntary, and is or-- 
dered to make the Failing rare,” and to. 
acknowledge a Defett. and' Fault in the 
not obſerving ;- and ſo: hath not thee: 
eroſhing of the: Will , and that force 
which one-feeleth when he is dilcaver'd, 
and by Anrthority, chaſtiſed. So. thar, 
in Concluſan, there is bux one fort of 
Faw tn all theſe 3 and that binding the 
SubjeR, i» force of his Promiſe and Oath, 


to thz Proportion of bis Concurrence fo 
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the common Good, by his Att of Obe- 
dience. 


THE 


Fourteenth GROUND. 


In what Conditions the Subjet# may 
reſift Government. 


Ow, to return to the former part z 

it is evident, if it be rational to 

reſift the Gayernment, it will be lawful 
alſo to break and remove it : For theſe 
two Ations are of the ſame nature , and, 
in truth, pure Refiftance and Diſgbedi- 
ence is the annulling it. For, Goyern- 
ment, conſiſting in the Power of com- 
manding, that is, of having no Reſiſt- 
ance, to relift is not to acknowledge it, 
but maintain there is no ſuch Power, at, 
leaſt, in this caſe; that is, to take it a» 
way in this calc; that is, to ſet another 
Judge or Knower when Obedience is 
due, and when not z that is, not to keep 
the Subjett.ia the Nature of Ignora; ce, 
in 
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in which # grovnded his being xs. $ub- 
jet, This being the Natureof this Nil 
obedience or nelifting, the Magiſtrate i; 
bound with all his Strength to cruſh and 
break i- ; and, by Conſequence, it draw- 
eth along the Concuſhon of the whole 
State, if the SubjeRt be abl- to make 
good his Refiftance. Out of this its 
clear, that a Subjezt may not uſe this 
reſiftance;z+ but in caſe when it is fitting 
to attempt the diſſolving of the Govern- 
ment. 

It follows firſt, that it cannot be done, 
but when the Qccahon is greater then 
the value of the publick Peace, and good 
of the Commonwealth. No Man there- 
fore can juſtly a*rempt ſuch a Diſob-di- 
ence, to ſave his own Life and Goods, 
or the Life and Goods of his own Fami.. 
ly, how great ſoever, if contained with- 
in. the Bounds of a private Family, or 
but a part of the Commonwealth. Now, 
bow far this extendeth, I dare not ſub- 
tilize; it being a kind of moral Confidera- 
tion and prudential Eſteem to weigh it 
in particular; the common Notion reach- 
ing no farther, then that it be not (6 no- 
torious a part of the Commonwealth) 
that it bz a homogenial part of it, ſuch 
as is fit t0 maxe a Commonwealth of it 
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ſelf, to determine whoſe Nature, is not 
the intent of- our preſent Embarkment. 

The next conſideration is, that nei- 
ther an univerſal harm, if moderate and 
ſuch as may be: ſupported with leſs Da- 
mage than follows out of the change of 
the State, is a ſufhcient cauſe of Reſt- 
ftance to the Sovereign Magiſtrates com- 
mand. - As for Example, an enormous 
Taxe (\uch as was: thought to: be that 
which revolted Guienne from Edward the 
third of England, or the Low-Countries 
from Philip-the ſecond of Spain;) as bo'h 
their Wars may well teftifie, in wh:ch 
the taking of any one Town was of more 
Conſequz-ace then all ſuch a Tax would 
have been. How far this alſo reaches, 
k not for me to eftzemz Who ſhould 
a:k me, it the Governour exatted for 
0c ime all the Subjet had, fo there 
r..maineda ground to work upon of new, 
and with:n a little time to live content- 
e:lly ; F ſhould be troubled tov confeſs it 
welea luthcient Iujury to take up Arms 
againſt him, becauſe I cannot judge 
which were the g: cater Milchief to che 
Subject, 

Thirdly, if the wrong be of that na. 
ture as £0 ruine 'the whole Common» 
wealth, yet aut ſuddenly, but after many 

Yeals, 
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Years, if often repeated ; I cannot allow 
it a ſufficient cauſe of open Reſiſtance. 
The Reaſon is clear; = on the one 
ſide there is no laconveni:nce ſo ſmall 
but (in Proceſs of time) may grow to 
be the ruin of the Commonwealth, if it 
' be often repeated and ſo excethively 
multiplyed ; and on the other fide, long 
time breeds ſo great changes,or,at leaft is 
ſubje& to them, that the pure nature of the 
oftence. is not able to juſtifie a Rebellion 
and breach of unity ina Commonwealth 
and [o, not the reſiftance to the Gover- 
nour. How much the time in which-the 
ruin would follow ſhould be, ro make it a 
ſufficient Cauſe, who can judge ? Only 
this we ſee that what will not ruin in a 
ſet time, will never do itz and I have 
[cen People live happily, where it was 
laid, they paid the value of their. whole 
Subhſtznce to their Magiſtrate once in 
Scven Years, Nor do [ pretend, by 
theſe Inſtances, to ſet any Rule for en- 
franchifing the Subjet, more than this, 
When evidently the Tyranny of the Go- 
vernour is greater than the Miſchief 
hazarded. When even this happens, be 
t:'e maiecrial Conditions what they will 
. the Subjett is free: And. if this be not, 
whatluever the Circum ſtances >" 
ab- 
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Subjeft ought not to ſtirr. For, this ang 
this only is the final Gauſe mealuring all 
Attempts, What i beft for the People 3 and 
known it is, that if it be not evident to 
de detterto fir, it is evidently better to 
remainquiet; for, not-a-cauſe is ſufficient 
for not changing; but, for a Change 
and ſuch a'Change, it ought to be aclear 
eng evident abbetterment, 
There is further to be look'd into what 
rays of the Commonwealth it ought to 
e that is ſufficient to juſtihe ſuch Quar- 
rel, For, as there js no doubt, 'but the 
whole Commonwealth, that 1s, ſuch a 
Portion of it as makes the Governours 
Party inconſiderable, is ſufficient: fo, 
there will be leſs doubt on the other Ex- 
eream, if the Number reſiſting be a pure 
fingle part, it is not ſuſhcient to proceed 
to this Extremity, The queftion then is, 
whether the Party riſtng ought to be the 
21ajor or equal, or, at leaſt, inconfidera- 
bly leſs than theſe who fide with the 
Magiſtrate, Put here we muft obſcrye 
the Greatneſs of the Commonuealth di- 
vided, For, if ſuch Parts be of them- 
ſelves, fit to make Commonwealths, nd- 
thing confider'd but the qu ntity or the 
number ;, it cannot be doubted bat that 
will ſufice; Now what thatquantity is 
be:'vngs to another Sciences Be 
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Beſides all theſe Conuerstions, thee 
remains another ; that itcan be ettefteg ; 
For who iz to attempt an Action, ons 
as well to weigh the Coſt of compaſhag, 
as the Worth and Recompence when it 1s 
compals'd ; !@ that, unlefs.the Hazard of 
miſſipg and the Labour of obtaining, ber 
ing both added iate the Ballance with the 
preſegt guict, be all over-lway'd ; it 
Fant be prufdently done te engage for 

A Cnange- 
$ome will tz] me, never did People 
expeft with ſo much Patience as I re- 
guice > And your Gallants, who pretend 
to Generofty, will exclaim, It is better 
to dye in the Field, than luffer ſuch In- 
dignities ? Nay, ſome will think, or at 
leaſt, vaynt it fittes to lye in Priſon or ' 
rat in a Dungeon, gr ſeek. his Fortune in 
Borbery, than to be under ſuch a Slayery, 
My Anſwer to theſe laſt Gallancs is, thag 
they ſhould firſt ery what it is to rot in @ 
Dungeon, or to wander amongſt Barba- 
rians; before they e; gage themſelvesard 
other ignorant Perſons in ſuch Adven» 
tures, To the ſecond, that I underſtand 
not thoſe Spur galls of Honour, which 
diſquiet their fiery Hymours ; I only 
diſcourſe of what is fitting to make a 
ſweet and contented Life, to them wha 
think 
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think it conſiſts in enjoying natural Goods 
of Science and Vertue for our Minds 
and the Accommodation of our Sencex, 
for our Budies : Thoſe high and aereal 
Goods of Honour, and vapouring Words 
I efteem as Ajax (when his: Eyes were 
open) at his Death ; Vertue (ſaid he, 
meaning Honour) 7 follow'd thee as a 
thing, but 1 find thou art but Words, To 
the formoſt, I anſwer, I do not averr 
Men either have been wiſe or will be ſo 
wiſe z I only endeavour to lay before 
them what it is to be ſo ; let them look 
t» the Exerciſe, Neither on the other 
hde do I juftifie the Prince, who puts his 
Subject to ſuch Exrremities, or think it 
| Prudence in him co do it, or that he doth. 
not deſerve all the Milchief which may 
light upon him for it ; I leave buth-to 
the force of Nature, to trewr Wit or 
Folly, and; to the force of Realon or 
Paſhnon, which governs in Perſons and 
preſent Circumſtances; keeping my lclf 
in my common Notions which belong to 
Science, 
' Still th-re remains one Difhculty; 
which may breed greatVariety in the Re- 
folutionz; and it is, who! is to be judge, 
W h=ther the negle&t o the Magiſtrate 


de= lo great, as to deferve reftitunce * 
For, 
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For, if the Magiſtrate himſclf be en- 
dow'd with that Power, it is a Folly wo 
think that Circumſtance will ever come ; 
and, if it belong to the People, ſuch Hot- 
ſpurs, as we ſpake of, will make it come 
long before the Seaſon be ripe for it, 
But, the Truth is, this queſtion feems in 
a manner ſuperfluous : For it ſuppoſes, 
there is a queſtion and ambigui y to be 
decided z and by the Conditions put, it 
is cleer there can be no queſtion beyond 
all ambiguity in the yery Conſcience of 
theMagiftrate, the Objects —— the 
Subjett in every ones Particular beyond 
Denial and Diſpute. And beſides, as 
long as truly there is any Diſputableneſs, 
the Truſt repos'd in the Magiſtrate 
makes him Judge ; For, beingentruſted 
as a Man both knowing and good, and 
the People taking themielves as ignorant 
in what they truſt him ; cleerly he re- 
mains ſole Judge, as long as there re- 
mains a Cale to be judg d And there- 
fore his either Ignorance, or. Carekeſ- 
neſs, or Tyranny ought to be ſo evident, 
that it be beyond all queſtion ; or elſe 
the SubjeAt muſt have patience for his 
own good, which is his aim in putting 
himſelf under Government, | 
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THE 


Fif:eenth GROUND. 


Wherein conſiſts the power and liberty 
of the Subjeft. 


Et may ſome think, on the other 
kk fide, that the Dodtrine deliver'd 
contraditts iefelf. For, it being before 
determin'd, that the People bath alicna- 
tcd all right of judging or medling in 
Government z how can it ever happen 
that they ſhould have a right to intecpoſe 
again, or that ſuch Circumſtances can 
poſfibly fall out in which they may reſiſt 
the Magiftratc ? And this Objection is 
fo much th: ftrongor, by acknowledging 
ſo great a Power in the Magiſtrate of 
breaking all Laws and Limitations of 
Government, by the force of Reaſon 
pPlac'd in the Circumftances of Power 
and Authority, as hath been declard : 
Wheace it feems, fince that Authority is 
the Magiſtrate cannot conſift with ag 
oppolite Authority in the Subje&, to 
bridle and curb him ;z they cag never haye 
this Power to refiſt, 
And 
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And the Truth is, the People atts 
not what it does in fuch a Caſe, by any 
Authority acquii'd, but by the Force of 
Nature ; that ſame Force by which the 
Magiftrate overſways the Laws, but in 
other Circumſtances, And firſt that the 
People hath no Authority to oppoſe their 
Superiour is manifeſt ; For, Authority 
iza thing inftituted by Conſent, and de- 
pending on Promiſe; but here is no need 
of .conſent nor any thought of it z here is 
no Publick Meetings or Ligues; and if 
there were, they would be of no value 
againft a former Tradition of their Wills 
to their Magiſtrate ; It cannot be there- 
fore, that the People proceed by any ſuch 
Contradt. 

Whence is it then that the People come 
to any ſuch Power ?. The Anſwer is, Ag 
when the firk inſtituted Government, 
they did it in the force of Nature 3 with- 
out having any other Power than the pure 
force 'of Rationality; So, if, by any 
Circumſtance they be devoly'd into the 
ſame State of Anarchy, that their' Pro- 
miſe made binds no more ; then Kation- 
ality teaches them and gives them, by 
force of Nature, to inſtitute another 
Government, Now, the exceſhve Dil- 
orders, expreſs'd in the —_ 
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Conditions, make It evident they are not 
in a Government, that is, in a Conſpira- 
cy to the common good, which is the 
Efſence of Government ; but in an A- 
narchy, and therefore remitted, by the 
evil managing or Inſufficiency of their 
Governour, to the force of Nature to 
provide for: themſelyes, and not bound by 
any Promiſe made to their Govyernour :; 
The whole End and Intention of their 
Promiſe being, purely, to ſubmit to Gv- 
vernment, that is, to conduce to the com- 
mon good and ſafety.; which having 
fail'd, there is no more Obligation in 
their Oath or Promiſe, than if they had 
never made them. This is, therefore, 
the Ground”of the Peoples Oppoſition, 
and only Circumſtance to jufſtifie their 
breaking their Oath and Promiſe : So 
that, in truth, the Magiſtrate, firſt, by 
his Miſcarriages, abdicates himſelf from 
being a Magiſtrate, TH provesa Brigand 
and Robber inſtead of a Defender ; and 
the People, in the way of natural Pre- 
ſervation of themſelves, make Refiftance 

E ſhould paſs farther to the Change of 
Government, did not the loud and Uni- 
verſal Cry of all commen People, eſpeci- 
ally of our Northern Countries, divert- 
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ing my Pen, force me to attend their 
Importunity. They ſay, this Dottrine 
deliver'd ruins their Liberty ; and the 
People are but a kind of Slaves and Gal- 
ly-dicds, if this be the Courſe of Go- 
vernment, They muſt be ſati-f'd, or, 
at leaſt, their Courage allay'd by Reaſon 
if it be poſſible. For this word Liberty 
prints itſelf in ſuch a Letter, that it 
leaves unſtudy'd no Man, as one [peaks 
The Pelagian thinks he hath loſt his na= 
tural Liberty, if it may be commanded 
by Gods Omnipotency, The worldly 
Man accounts himſelf a Slave, if rational - 
Goverament be conſery'd ; He muſt have 
licenſe to commit Wickedneſs and ruin 
Government, or elſe he is in Chains, 
Let us then repeat the Nature of Go- 
vernmenr, and ſee wherein confifts the 
Liberty of Subjett, that we may know 
when he hath it, and what belovgs to it. 
The People (we ſaid) to fall to their 
own Buſineſs, and the improving of Na- 
ture, chuſe one or more to manage the 
common Intereſts; holding them wiſe 
and capable, and themſelves unskilful ; 
and this with a great deal of Reaton :; 
For nothing but Experience, and much 
debating is able to beget a lufhcient Art 
or Knowledge, in ſuch ſubtle Points ard 
1urn- 
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FTurnings, Beſides, they eſteem'd a few 
fitter for Reſolution, and cafzer to agree 
than their own Multitude ; where ſo ma- 
ny private Aims aro hard to be avoided, 
and if not, prejudicial to the Common, 
Upon theſe 'Grounds, it is plain, out of 
the very Nature of Government, that 
they reſerve no Power in themſclves to 
conſult of common Buſineſs. For, how 
abſurd is it that he who hath no Skill ſhall 
zive Counſel, or ſway the Reſolwtions of 
thoſe whoſe Art and Prof-ſhon it is ? Or, 
what Wiſe Man could undert:ke 2 Go- 
v--rnment with Truth and Honour, if, in 
his greateſt Difficulties, he muſt depend 
on the Advice, or r.ther Wilfulneſs of an 
ignorant Rabble ? 

Let us look now what is left for the 
obeying Party ; and we ſhall find, it is 
to govern their private Aﬀairs, as far 
forth as they fall not within the Verge 
of the common good or harm. But, 
once, put that the private Mans Bufineſ$ 
either hinders, or is neceſſary to help the 
common Defign«-; And, as evident as 
It is that the Common is to be preferr*d 
before the Particular; fo evident it 1s, 
that even his proper Buſineſs is not to be 
manag'd, ſo far, by his private Under- 
ftanding and Liberty, If the Soldier, 

when 
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when he is commanded to ftand Perdue, 
ſhould have his private Conſiderations 
allow'd him, what could the Army, do ? 


if the - Citizen, being, commanded to 


watch his Turn apo e Walls, might 
bring an Excuſe that he had no body to 
look to his Shop, the City would ſoon fall 
to the Enemies Prey. Private Intereſt, 
then, muſt yield, when the Publick is 
concern*d, or elſe no Government can be 
hop'd for; And, he that will teave Mat- 
ters of great Conſequence to the Reſolu- 
tion of the govern'd Party, muſt make 


them the Goyernours, 


Wherein then conſifts the Liberty of 
every Subjea? In not being controll'd in 
his private Aﬀairs, If there be not 
Juftice adminiſtr'd both againſt Robbers 
and Riotous Oppreſſors, the Citizen is 
not free * If he be molefted in his Do- 
meſtick Manage, otherwiſe than when 
the Common demands his aſſiſtance, he 
is not free, But, for ſerving the Com- 
mon, it is the freeft Att he hath ; Ic 
was his Choice to elett it, it is his Good 
to conſerve it, and will be his DeftruQion 
to infringe it, As it is no Liberty to 
have an Imimunity to hang or maim him- 
ſelf, or Wife and Children, or to com- 
mit any other unnatural aft j no more is 

IC 
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it to be efteem'd Liberty, to have the 
Privilege to ſubſtraft himſelf from the 
Service of the Commonwealth, They 
are therefore ſeditious Spirits, who, uſing 
the Name of Liberty, provoke the Sub- 
je againft the Magiſtrate 3 and in theme 
ſelves, ordinarily, it is either Ignorance 
or Fattion, which is the true Miſtreſs of 
ſuch Attempts. Nor can it be fear'd, 
that Government, carried connaturally, 
and as it ought tg be, doth any way pre» 
juice the Liberty of the Subjett, what 
Seiſurzs ſvever it makes either upon G.ods 
or Perſons, 

Yes, but Governours will excced the 
Moderation of the true Laws of Go- 
vernment. Firſt, the Commonwealth 
hath a Prefumption of their Govdneſ; to 
the contrary. Secondly, admit they do, 
muſt we ſeek to remedy it by a greater 
Wound, which is, by taking away the Life 
and Soul of Government ? Again, the 
Oppreſhon is either in common upon all, 
or in particular upon ſome few.; If in 
common, it is almoft impoſſible to be 
heavy upon every one; for, many little 
Sums eaſily riſe to a great ene, and ma- 
ny Hands make light Work: If the 
W rong be done to Particulars, we ough6 
to conlider, that accidental Harms can- 
not 
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not be prevented neither in Nature nor 
in Humane Afﬀairs z and ſo are Obje&ts of 
Pity rather than of Hope to be amended, 
and to be tolerated rather, in reſpe& of 
the great good which is the common 
peace, than expoſe all to. ſuch confuſion 
as muſt be, and ever hath been where the 
Government is, in part, placed in unex- 
perient Hands, 

This, therefore, 1s reſolved, that the 
plenitude of Power in the Governour 
hinders not the Liberty of the Subje& :; 
Which is to be contained within an infe- 
riour Sphere, and the Sphere itſelf with- 
in the Sphere of Government; and to 
be carried by it, as the private good by 
the common, when the Neceflity of the 
Publick requires, Likewiſe, the Propri- 
ety of _ of the Jubjett is to be taken, 
not againft the Governour or common 
Right, but againft the encroaching ' of 
another Party ; As, whoeyer underftands 
what common and particular fignifie, ea- 
fily underftands that the common and par- 
ticular are not two $4 as the Part and the 
Whole make not two, becauſe the Part 
is included in the Whole ; but Part and 
Part make two, becauſe one hath no 
Community with the other, Therefore, 
it ſtands not with Reaſon, that any pri- 
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vate Perſon ſhould claim a Right againſt 
the Commonwealth, or the Governour, 
which 15 all one; for, ſo he makes the 
Commonwealth a Part diſtinguiſh'd from 
himſelf, 


THE 
Sixteenth GROUND. 
Of the diſpoſſeſſion of a ſupreme former 


Governour, and of his Right. 


"His rubb being taken away, our 
March is free to conſider theAttion 

of the Change of- Government ; by what 
. it is effeſted that the former Governour 
remains no longer in his Authority, and 
the new one begins to have the Power, 
For we (peak of a Supreme Governour, 
whoſe Power is ſworn to; and ſo fortity'd, 
by an Allegiance due from the People, 
and a Right obtain's by himſelf, And, 
we may preſently refle&, that our former 
Diſcourſe, of the People's Refiſtance to a 
Severeign Magiftrate, reach'd not to the 
Reſolution of this. For, .there we ſup- 
poſed the Magiftrate to have Songr's 
DIL 4 ime 
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himſelf ſo unworthily, that he was truly 
no Governour but a Tyrant and Robber; 
and ſo had really depos'd himſ-lf, and 
diſannulld the Subjetts Oata and Obli- 
gation, by renouncing, in Decds and 
Prattic2, the N:ture of a Governour. 
Now, our Queſtion ſuppoſes the Gover- 
nour not to haye come to that Extremity ; 
Put, eit1er to have been good or inno- 
cent: Or that it is doubtful whether his 
E xcefſes deſerv'd Expulfion ; Or, at leaft, 
if they did deſerve it of themſelyes, yer 
the Circumſtances w2re not fitting for itz 
but the expulſion happen'd either by the 
:nvaſion of a ſtranger, or the Ambicion 
of a SubjeQ, or ſome popular headleſs 
Tumult ;z for, theſe Three ways a Magi» 
ſtrate comes, forcibly and unjuſtly, ro be 
outed of his Power, 

And firft, if the Magiſtrate have truly 
deſerv'd to be diſpoſſeſs'd 3 or it be ra- 
tionally doubted that he hath deſerv'd it, 
and he be aftually out of pofſeſhon : In 
the former Caſe it is certain, the Subje& 
hath no Obligation to hazard for his Re» 
ſtiturion but rather to hinder it : For, 
fiace it is the common good that both the 
Magiſtrate and the Subj are to aim at ; 
and clearly, out of what is expreſs'd it is 
che common — admit again of ſuch 
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a Magiſtrate ; every one, to his power, 
is bound to refift him. If you ſay, he 
may or will repent and amend, that im- 
ports not our Queſtion, or Whether he 
be to be reftor'd ? but, Whether he be to 
Choſen of new ? For, fince it was meerly 
his poſſeſſion and the intereſt ofnot chang- 
1ng or troubling theCommonwealch, which 
oblig'd the Subje&t ro maintain him z it 
being ſuppoſed his own deſert did condemn 
him, this change and trouble of the Com- 
monwealth being now turn'd on the other 
fide and another in poſſ-ſhon, clearly nei- 
ther he hath any Right left, nor the Sub- 
jet any Obligation to maintain but rather 
oppoſe him. Now, if his Deſert. be 
doubttul, then is it alſo doubtfal whether 
He hath right or no; And certain, that 
the common good is not to be diſturbed 
for it z Nature teaching that we need no 
Reafon to be quiet, and remain where we 
are, but that to make a Change we muſt 
ſee a ſtrong Cauſe and Motive. 

The next Caſe is, if he be innocent and 
wrongfully depos'd, nay let us add, One 
who had governg'd well and deſery'd much 
of the Commonwealth ; Yet he is totally 
diſpofſeſs'd ; and fo, that, it is plain, in 
theſe Circumftances, ic were better for 
common good to ſtay as they are, then to 
yen» 
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venture the reftoring him, becauſe of the 
publick Hazard, It is clear, in this caſe, 
there is compariſon between the general 
good of the Commonwealth, on the one 
fide, and the particular of thisMan or Fa- 
mily on the other, Let us, then, put the 
Caſe on his part ;*and ſee, if he be gene- 
rous, if he hath ſettled in his Heart that 
every fingleMan ought to prefer the com- 
mon Intereft before his particular Safety, 
Profit, or Honour; if he be fit for a Go- 
vernour, that is, one that 1s fo eſpouſe 
the common good as his own. individual 
what he will, in Honour and Conſcience, 
reſolve ; Whether he be not oblig'd ab- 
folutely to renounce all Right and, Claim 
to Goyernmentz and, if he does not, be 
be not worſe than an Infidel: For, if he 
that hath na Care of his Domeſticks, be 
reputed ſo; with how much more Reaſon, 
he that is ready to plunge a whole Nation 
in Blood, for his own Intereſt ? 

Let us caſt the Accompts on the other 
fide ; and ſee, that the SubjesAim ought 
to be the Publick Peace, and quiet En- 
joyment of their Lives and Intereſts: It 
will appear that, if he be bound to re- 
nonce his Claim, they cannot be oblig'd to 
maintain it; And beſides, that they are 
wiltully blind, if where the whole Con- 
F 3 cern- 
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cernment of themſelves, theirWives and 
Children, lie at the ſtake, they will ven- 
cure all for an aireal Fancy, without re- 
gard to the End of Goyernment, Publick 
Peace 3 meerly for the Means, this Man's 
Government,without whom the End may 
be obtain'd. It cannot, therefore, be ra. 
rional on either ſide, for a diſpoſſeſs'd Gee 
vernour to be reftor'd with hazard ; Un- 
leſs it be certain the ſucceeding Govern« 
ment be a pure Tyranny, and ſo the diſ- 
poſſeſs'd Perſon neceſſary for the quiet and 
peace of the Commonwealth ; and there- 
tore, that both fides pretend the good of 
the Commonwealth, as well he that is to 
be reftor'd, as thoſe who ſeek: to reftore 
him, 

But ſome cry,” he had Right z he hath 
not deſery'd to loſe it : Juſtice muſt be 
done, whatever follows on it ; oy 
that are unfortunate in ſo good a Caule, 
they ſhall not loſe their Reward, howe- 
ver it fares with them 'now. Well for 
them, if this Plea will ſerve them in the 
next Warld ; ncr will I diſpute whether 
the Evidence of what I deliver be ſo great 
as that Ignorance may not excuſe them : 
That Queftion belongs to the Tribunal of 
God only ; I muft (ay that, before Men, 


whoare clad with Fleſh,and whoſe Hearts 
Can- 
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cannot be pierc'd by other Men's Gueſſes, 
the Law is, that not, only the Intention. 
be bs , but alſo theARion be intelligent 
and prudent 3 otherwiſe, we are ſubjet 
to believe, that ſome Vanity or Secr-t 
Hopes do biaſs the Attor, and make his 
Proceeding irrational, I muft alſo tell 
them, that this Principle, Fzar Fuſtitiza. 
& ruat celum, is ſeldom prattis'd amongſt 
the wiſe 3 who all agree that Charity and 
Prudence ought ſtill to moderate the Ri-. 
gour of ſuftice, It is alſo too metaphiti- 
cal for a-Moral Way, to think that Juſtice 
is a Platonick Idea in the concave of the 
Moon ; no ways to be chang'd by circum- 
ftantial Occurrences: Whereas, the 
Truth is, Juſtice is but a partial and com- 
manded Vertue; and that which governs 
in Man, is Reaſon, or his own Nature and 
Inclination to make. all his Ations con- 
natural and fit for a rational Creature ; 
and- ſo. may confult whether Juſtice be in 
ſome to be adminiftred, and pronounce 
that Summun jus eft ſumma injuria. 

But, the capital in this matter is, that 
truly there is no Juſtice on cither the 
Magiftrates or People's tide, to bind to 
the reftoring him; Both theſe depending 
on the-Promile made, and the Force ot 
the Promiſe being _ fince th: Ground 
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of it is chang'd. For, the Subftance of 
the Promiſe made to a Magiſtrate, is, to 
obey him as a Magiſtrate, that is, as far 
as is fitting for the Commonwealth and 
Peace ; he being notbing but the Inftru- 
ment of: the common gvod : Now, take 
away that Fitneſs for the Commonwealtly, 
and that which gave Strength to the Pro» 
mile is gone, and the Promiſe itſelf is no 
more a Promiſe, nor can any Obligation 
ariſe from if, Who knows. not, that the 
Promiſe of any Man depends on his In- 
tention, his Intention on his Knowledge, 
his Knowledge reaches no farther than his 
Conſideration. and preſent Memory when. 
he makes the Promiſe ? So that, in Na» 
ture, a Promiſe reaches only to preſup- 
poſed and thought - on Circvmftances : 
And who, when he ſwears to a Magiftrate, 
expetts to ſee him diſpoſſeſs'd and turn'd 
off? 

Nature annuls Promiſes : As, when we 
Promiſe to come ſuch a Day, and either 
die or are impriſon'd before, Morality 
annuls them: As if we promiſe to run 
fuch a Horſe againſt. another a Month 
hence, and the Horſe in the mean time 
falls lame 3 who will condemn the Mafter 
for not venturing on ſuch a Race'? Is not 
the Man better than his Word ? If then 
the 
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the Man himſelf be leſs than the com- 
mon good, which he muft violate by keep 
ing his Word ;. Can his Word be greater ? 
But a Promiſe muſt many times be kept 
even with loſs of Life? I deny it. not : 
But, firſt, I muft be affur'd it is a Pro- 
mile ; which before I have declar'd to he 
none ; For, our Caſe is a Caſe of Nature 
not of Law, we admit no Prelſumptions ; 
nothing what he meant to do or ſhouid 
have done, we only regard what was done. 
Secondly, if it were intended to be 1o 
promis'd, it was” wicked and irrational ; 
tor, to promiſe to regard a private Man's 
good 2gainft the common, is unnatural 
and wicked z therefore, it-never was a .. 
Promiſe, can never bind as ſuch, nor be 
prote(s'd with Honour, either to be made, 
or, it made, to be kept I need not th{ift . 
upon the Confirmation by Oath : For, e- 
very one uuderitands, if the Oath be but 
a Confirmation ot a precedent Promilc, 
and there were no 'Promile, there can be 
no Oath, to-have.the Nature and . Force 
vt. an Oath, 

©o that, this is. menifeſt; a Magittrate 
2Qually diſpoffef;?d hath no Right to be 
reſtur'd, nor the Subjett any Obligation 
to ſeck-to reſtore;: but oppoſe him. _ For, . 
x hat is Man, G1. rather Mankind. (for, 
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ſo we have ftiled a Nation) better than a 
Herd of Sheep or Oren, if it be to be 
own'd, like them, by Maſters? What 
difference is there between their Maſters 
ſelling them to the Butcher, and obliging 
them to venture their Lives and Liveli- 
h-ods for his private Intereft? We know 
it is natural, that the Part ſhould venture 
for theWhole;z but that theW hole ſhould 
venture the loſs of itſelf to ſave the Part, 
I cannot underftand. The Goyernour is 
the higheft and nobleſt Part, yet but a 
Part ; the People iz the Whole, the End 
(tho* not by Office, yet by Worth and 
Dignity) the Mafter and Lord, for whom. 
thoſe who are Lords by Office are to be 
vefted and direfted ii Lordſhip, when it 
is necefſary for the common good, Who 
thinks otherwiſe, deſerves not the Name 
of a Man, 


THE 
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"Of « Supreme Governour diſpoſſeſs'd. 


UT one will obje&, if he were 
wrongfully diſpoſſ-f'&, he ſufter'd 
Wreng it cannot then bur be _ 1 
oul 
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ſhould have Reparation, And this can- 
not be deny'd. But betde the Govern- 
ment taken from him, he was peradven- 
ture injur'd ia his Reputation and (poil'd 
of ſuch Aliments as are fit to maintain 
him according to the Quality of bis Birth 
and Education ; And, for theſe, he may, 
as a private Man, demand Reparatiuu ; 
but ſo,as ſtill to remember he is aDenizen 
of that Country, a Member of that Peo- 
ple, and compar'd to it as a Particular to 
its univerſal z and may demand hi, Shace, 
yet ſo that if it cannat be ovtain'd with- 
out the Concuſhon of the Publick, he 1s 
t-» renounce it and ſacrifice that Incereſt to 
the good of his Country. 

Likewiſe, on the oppoſice fide, the 
Commonwealth may demand Reparati- 
ons againſt the diſpols'd Magiftrate, why 
abus'd it or his Subjefts during the Go. 
vernment : Not touching any thing he 
did upon Intention of the publick good, 
tho* it, w2re breaking of known Laws or 
any injurious Violence offer'd, with pre- 
tence of ſerving. the Commonwealth z 
For, the Truft put in his Hands vindicates 
him trom all (uch Attions, as long as they 
hear the face of any Intentivs of the 
common go.d Bur, if, for privateMen's 
Satisfation, or kis one Luft, or Covet: ut» 
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neſs he did any wrong, of that he may be 
ask'd an Account ; Not while he is in Go- 
vernment but after the Diſpoſſeſhon, when. 
now the common diftemper. follows not 
the Proſecution of ſuch Riots, and ſo, his 
publick Protettion being gone, he is buta 
private Man,. and conlequently, by the 
force of Nature, ſubje& to a ſtronger ;. 
Obligations of common good and former 
Promites being now faded away, and he 
teſt-in the Condition of a Stranger, ſa- 
ving that his Demerits follow and purſue 
him, if other Merits de not counterbal-. 
lance-them and exempt him, 

Again,. when he. is to be judgd, he 
cannot be proceeded agamft- by Law ;. 
«hich can judge none but the Offcnders 
againfſt.it. Now we have had often oc- 
cation to declare that the chief Magiſtrate 
35 nat under the Law. the common good 
tor which the Laws themſelves were made, 
being committed to his T:uft, and the 
End he is to look after being higher than 
the Laws; which, are-but. a Part of the 
Means to. arrive. at that End; and there- 
tore inferiour and ſubordinate to it, But 
thoſe who could put their own Agreements, 
hat is; the..Laws under his Feet, could 
:0t-put:Nature under them, nor authorize 
kim ,c0.-00: apy irrational or unhandiome 
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Attion : Therefore, when the Struture 
of the Commonwealth is difſolv'd, that is, 
dis}ointed from him, then any who hath 
ſuffer'd wrong in the fore-declar'd manner 
may be Party againſt him andproceed as 
if there were no Commonwealth z. by the 
Law, which, in a Wilderneſs, warrants us 
to kill a Tyger or Robber that (ſeeks to kill 
us, not- pretending Law for our Aion, 
duc that it is manlike and rational. Nei. 
ther ought it be call'd Puciſhment that is 
done againſt a diſpoſſcſs'd Magiſtrate, but 
rather Revenge,. or ſome other Name 
that includes no order to Law, 

By this we underſtand the Truth of 
that famous Queſtion z Whether a Sove- 
raign be under the Laws ? to which is 
ordinarily. anſwer'd, that he is, as far as 
his Example and. DireQion.is neceflary to 
Subjetts; but not ſo, that the. Law, as 
!uch, hath any Superiority. or force upon 
him. To declare this more plainly, we 
muſt rememher, the Rule of his Actions, 
to do what Reaſon teaches a Man in his 
Poſture ought to do, that is, What is ft- 
ting for the Publick: Now generally 
ſpeating, the common good requires that 
the Laws be obſery'd betwixt. Fellows of 
theſame Commonwealth ; wherefore Na. 
ture teaches him to give example oI-that 
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Obſervance, as far as his publick Office 
permits. ” 

Beſides, in the very Perſon of the f0- 
veraign are to be diftingui{h'd, his being 
one of the Commonwealth, and being the 
Head or Magiſtrate, exempts his Publick 
Attions and alſo his Perſon and private 
Attions from the Inquiſition of the Lav; 
yet it doth n.t exempt his private Aﬀi- 
ons from the Proportion to thoſe of the 
Subjetts, that is, from being good or bad, 
becauſe like or diſlike to theAdions which 
the Law commands or forbids. So that, 
he is not, even. in his private Aions, 
ſubje to the Laws as his rule; for that 
is only Reaſon; bu?, as they are a kind 
of way chalk'd out to him for the materi- 
al part of his Agion; as the ArchiteR 
frames his Houſe for him ; or th: Gar- 
diner his Walks; That is, the Laws are 
to him as an Art under him, an Art co 
ſhew him what is to be done, not to com- 
mand or punifh him for not doing; nay, 
not ſo much as neccſhtating him to do, at 
jeafty univerſally, whether the Puſine(s 
be purely betwixt. Subjects, or betw:xt 
himſelf as a private Pcrivn, aud his Su2- 
jets, 
For, the principle of. common, good 
being bigher than the Art of making. 

Lass, 
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Laws, may, nay ought in ſome Caſes, dif- 
fer from the Preſeriptions of the Law. 
Yet this muft not 2utherize him to dil- 
penſe frequently with the Law ; the Go- 
vernment being not poſſible to be good in 
which there is no conſtancy : But, if the 
Circumftances require any Law to be often 
forc'd ; the Law itſelf ought to be limited, 
that the Praftice of the Subjet may be 
firm and cuſtomary, which is that makes 
the Law pleaſe, Thus in concluſion tho? 
the Magiftrate be not commanded by the 
Laws, n:r perſonally ſubje& to them, yer 
Reaſon (which is his Rule) binds him to 
obſerve them as the good of his People ; 
and-(ordinarily ſpeaking) efſential te his 
End, which is. the common good. The 
Laws therefore are his Matter to work on, 
or Irſtruments neceſſary to work by, not 
his Rule or Maſtering DireQions, 

There remains yet untouch'd the Que- 
ftion that C.ems moſt traubleſome to ma- 
ny, When the Change of the Government 
is valid, and ſuch as the Subjetts Obedi- 
ence is due to the new Magiftrate and to 
be ſubſtrafted from the old, how unjuſtly 
ſaeyer he were bereav'd of it. And, 0- 
thers have ſoughe by Term cf Years to 
decide the Niftcnlty; Amorg whom, one 
was Pope Urban VILI. an intelligent and 

£Cnerous 
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generous Prince and well vers'd in Poli- 
tick Government, He publiſt'd a Deciti- 
on that after Five years quiet poſſcſhon of 
an Eftate, the. Church was not bound to 
take notice whether* the Title were law- 
ful or no; but acknowledge the Poſſeffor, 
in Ecclefiaftical Bufineffes, So much he 
ſaid for aims fake, But, we muft proceed 
upon other Principles, that is, the fore- 
laid and main baſis of our Difcovrſe, that 
the. common good ought tc be the Rule of 
the Magiftrates Title, and the-Subjets 
Obedience. 

Out of which this follows, that when 
ever (conſidering all things) the common 
good 1s clearly on the Poſſefſors de, then 
the Diſpoſſe'd' hath no Claim. Neither 
ought we expe. till we haye Afﬀfurance, 
that it will not be better for the Subject it 
the late Owner (after great Dangers,) 
e4ins his former Power; For, firſt, this 
ieſelt is uncertain. Secondly, the vucceſ; 
of Endeavours to reſtore him mutt be 
hazardonss Thirdly, many. and. great 
Miſchtefs, during the time of the At- 
tempt, ar? altogether unavoidab'c ; an4 
all this to be þballanc'd againſt thole un- 
certain Hopes, * Nor, again, muitwe ex- 
pett that the Wills of all the SubjeGts3 
concur, attually, to the Acceptance of the 
EW - 
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new Governour : For that is either im- 
poſible or of ſo long ExpeCation, as to 
ruin all by Difſenſions and Jealouſftes in 
' the mean time : Nay, the vulgar ſort are 
fo eaſtly led by Pancy, that they under- 
ſtand not the common good, nor what 
they ſhould wiſh, | 

But you may demand, How ſhall it be 
known when the common holds itſelf on 
the Pofſeffor's Hand ? I anſwer, we muſt 
firſt ſee who are the common, whoſe Wel- 
fare is to be preferr'd before private In- 
tereſts, And preſently it appears that, 
dividing the whole People into Gover- 
nours and govyern'd;, the govern'd part 1s 
the Pubiick to whoſe good the Governors 
are to dire their Pains : And that theſe 
are they that ſpend their Lives in ſeeking 
their own Profits, either by improving 
the Land, or in Arts and ' Handicrafts : 
Whence, it follows, when. their good 
ftands on the Poſſeflors fide, then cleerly 
he begins to gain Right and Power, and 
this is plain to be, when the Merchant, 
the Husbandman, and Tradeſman, with 
their Appendices, are in an undifturb'd 
Prattice of their FunAions, and begin to 
be afraid of Change upon the Noile of an 
Invaſion, 
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This Reſolution could not be doubted, 
were it not that one might objeR, that 
what is ſaid ſeems true, abſtrafting from 
Circumſtances z but it ought tv be confi. 
der'd, that ſuch Men ſee nothing but. the 
outward Appearances of what paſſes in 
Human Negotiations, and ſo there may 
manyCircumftances lie hidden from them, 
which would make them think or wiſh 
otherwiſe if they knew them ; As, for 
Example, home-diſcontepts, and Foreign 
Conſfpiracies z which if underftood, would: 
make theſe Honeft Men prefer a War, 
after which there is to follow a Pcace far 
exceeding the preſent Quiet, and ſuch a 
one as deſerves the-intervening Difturb- 
ance and Damages. 

And indeed, I allow theſe Men- under- 
Rand not ſuch Myfteries of State, nor 
penetrate the Vaiue of the Hazard ; But, 
if. they do not, Why are they not alſo 
exempted from engaging on thoſe Mo- 
tives? And then the reft of the Com 
monwealth will be but ſo many private 
Men, who muft follow the common, A- 
gain, if they think themſelves well, they 
manifeſtly conſent to the preſent Govern» 
ment, and therefore cut off the Title of 
the diſpoſſcſs'd Governour, Beſides, who 
can anſwer they ſhall be better by the 

Return 
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Return of che Diſpoſſeſs'd Party ? Surely, 
by common Preſumption, the Gainer is 
like to defend them better than he who 
loſt it, 

But, let us overſlip this Opportunity 
and End of the common good: How long 
muſt we expett, till it ſhall be ſuppos'd 
the Right of the former Magiſtrate is 
extint ? Some Ag-s, As we kept our 
Title to France, and France did to Sictly and 
Naples : Or at leaft ſome Generations ? 
as the Durance of the Spaniards Wars up- 
on” Holland: Or, till the former Magi- 
ſtrate declares the Relinquiſhmens of his 
Right? Or, till the Followers are weary 
of inyenting new Devices, to blind and 
ruin their unwary Friends? All theſe are 
ſoon diſcern'd to be meer Uncertainties z 
and rather Nets to catch Fools and bring 
them' to' the ambitious Deſigns of ſome 
few Men, than any grounded Reaſon. 
But, what if an open Enemy ſhould come, 
could or ought the Subjetts join againſt 
him with their new Magiftrate ? 1t not, 
the whole Publick muft Perith : If the 
may, then the Caſe is the ſame again 
their old Magiftcate; "ſince his right ftood 
upon the common Peace, and that is 
transferr'd from him: to his Rival by the 
Title of quiet Pofſeſhon, 

THE 
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Eighteenth GROUND. 
The Objeftion of Divines anſwer'd. 


2 _ hath play'd its part ; but Au- 
therity cannot be filenc'd unheard, 
Let us therefore hearken to what it ſaith, 
And, firſt ſteps up the Divine to. preach 
us, out of Scripture, the Duty we owe to 
Priefts and Kings ; no leſs than Death and 
Damnation being the Guerdons of Re- 
bellian. and Diſobedience, The Lawyers 
come yoak*'d from the Pope's and Empe- 
ror's Court, taking for Maxime, T# pus 
non occurrit Eccleſia © Regie. The Prattice 
ſeems to confirm the Tame; we ſeeing 
both ſome Noblemen and divers Cities 
makeProteftations againſt thePoſſeſſion of 
others for many Years and Ages. But, 
what is more, they willſpeak Reaſon too 
at leaſt by the Divines Mouth z who tells 
us, that God, by Nature, is high Lord 
and Maſter of all; That whoever is in 
Power receives his Right from him z That 
Obedience conſifts in doing the Will of 
him who commands; and concludes that 
his Will ought to be obey'd till God takes 

away 
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away the Obligation, that is, till he who 
is to be obey'd himſelf releaſes his Right. 

The Authorities they cite out of Holy 
Writ are, for the moſt part, meer com- 
mands to obey where Obedience is due, 
withont ſpecifying what or when it is due. 
This Command is extended to wicked and 
evil Governours as well as good, One 
Place there is, where Samuel! denounces 
fo the People the Evils that will come ru 
them by the Power of the King; and calls 
them Fus Kepis, or, as the Hebrew Text, 
Fudicium Regis, or Legem Regy, and afters- 
ward, Regn:, And theſe Words are, in 
two Senles, true z one, that the King 
would do the Wrongs there mention'd, by 
Force; the other, that the People, fince 
they would have a King, ought not to 
reſiſt him when he did ſuch things. Yet 
do I not deny but, if the Particulars there 
mention'd, be interpreted gently, all that 
is there recited might, with Juftice, be 

raftis'd by a King: As, when it is ſaid he 

ould take away their Vineyards and 
Co it may be underftogd, 
upon Confiſcation and by other lawful 
ways. Beſides, they may peradventure 
alledge, that God, by his ſpecial Com- 
mand, transferr'd the Kingdom from Saut 
to David, from Koboam to Feroboam, and 
ſome 
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ſome others, But. they ſhou'd alſo let us 
know, what they deduce from hence; for 
in ſuch Changes, God give no new Au- 
thority or Poer to ſuch Kings, but the 
ſame their Predecefſors had : So chat, in 
fine, all that is brought out of Scripture 
falls ſhort of proving that, no time can 
make.void the Right ofa King once given 
him from the Hand of God. 

The Reaſon of rhis weak way of all-dg- 
ing Scripture is, that when they read that 
God commands or doth this, they look 
not into Nature to know what this Com- 
manding or Doing is ; bu* preſently ima- 
gine God commands it by expreſs and di- 
re Words, doth it by an immediate Pa- 
ſition of the Things ſaid to b2 done ; 
whereas in Nature the Commands are 
nothing but the natural Light God hath 
beftow'd on Mankind, and which i; there- 
fore frequently call'd the Law of Nature, 
L ikewiſe, God's doing a Thing is many 
Times only the Courſe of natural ſecond 
Cauſes, to which becauſe God gives the 
Dire&ion and Motion, he both doth and 
is ſaid to do all that is done by them ; ns 
truly as the Weight of a Jack turns the 
Meat upon the Spit, and the Spring of a 
Watch makes the Clock of it ſtrike: A 
Notion not only of a large extent _y 

ule» 
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uſefulneſs in itſelf, but, which gives me 
= occaſion of comp'aining againſt theſe 

erbal and Wind-blown Divines, as the 
- Bane of Chriſtendom and Chriftian 
Do@rine. For, whereas the Scripture is 
a Book enrici'd with all Science and 
depth of Learning ; this ſort 0® Grammrar 
Divines, without either Logick, Philuſo- 
phy, or Morality, meerly by the Vertue 
of their Diftianary, and ſuch like Lip- 
learning, undertake” be Interpreters of 
the Sacred Bible, and inſtead of the Senſe 
of the Letter, obtrude to the Readers 
their own low,and many times, phrenetical 
Fancies, 

Let us inftance in our preſent Queſtion 
T he firſt Pofition they take is, That God 
is Lord and Maſter of all Things, What 
feems, nay truly is more conformable to 
Scripture and Reafon than this Aﬀertion, 
as it hies in Words? And yet many not 
looking into the Nature of God and Ra- 
tional and Intelligent Subſtances, make a 
Shift to pervertit into a meer Blaſphemy : 
For, if the Sence be only this, that Gad 
15 omnipotent and no Reſiſtance poſhble in 
any Creature to his Abſolute Willz no- 
thing is more holy, Burt, this is not the 
Meaning of the Divines; but, that there 
is an Attribute or Notion in God of bein 
Lor 
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Lord and Maſter, to which, they do not 
ſay we cannot, but ought not retift, and 
rather admit that we can, And herein is 
the firft Fal:tring, that, in effe&, they de» 
ny the Omnipotency, and reduce that 
which is a true Phyſical Power to a Mo- 
ral Obligation. But this 1s not all. 

The next Point is, that, if eyen this 
Morality were founded in that great Na- 
ture of Being, and being intelligent, 
which is in God Almighty and that they 
alſo held his Commands were to be obey'd 
becauſe they proceed form an underfſtand- 
ing which cannot err, and which is effen- 
tially the very Order and Well-being of 
all Creaturesz the former would ſeem 
pardonable ; but, they will haye it quite 
contrary, that therefore Things amongft 
Creatures go well, becauſe not Reaſon, 
not the eminential being of themſelyes in 
God is their Off-ſpring, but becauſe a 
high and overpowering Will or Voice 
commands it ſo, A Poſition in reſpe& of 
God, abſolntely blaſphemous ; as far as it 
makes him work without the Guidance of 
his Underftanding, that is, like the loweſt 
Order of Creatures, as Stocks and 
Stones, d9c. It is again affliftive and 
vexatious to Mankind ; taking away that 
Sweetneſs of obeying, which confiſts in 
the 
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the Perſwaſion that becauſe Creatures are 
the Participation of God's @wn. Nature, 
ep one _ its. Degree, and 9-4 any at 
tne nxit and higheft. place, theretore 2 
God's Commands wb Government, are 
moft conformable to their goad, as it were 
Salves-to their Sores, and Allurements to 
hy UBS them to their knal En and 
e we 


But, that, which is more t0-Qur put 

is, that, upon. this. Blaſphemy agar 

God, they þuild the ft Inconyeni 
ence that, Peradventure,, is, to. be. fou 
in Man's Nature; to wit, That God gives 
to all in Power the Likeneſs and Partici, 
pation of this irrational Daminion which 
rhey, conceive in- bim z .and- that truly 
there is in Sup 4 wh a_.kind-ef. Dote oz 
Free-gift ef” Maſtery deriv'd from God, 
in Vertue whereof-he is Maſter of the 
Inferiors and - what belongs to- them, 
cither wholly- or ins a certain meaſure, 
according to the Extent of the Power' 
given 3 lawfully and validly, be may. 
diſpoſe of all or-a certain part of-the 
Things under his Charge, meerly becauſe 
ſuch. is his Will and Pleaſure, aud that 
the SubjeR ouglitte be content to let him 


i 


do his Wifl, upon this Score, Becauſe it 
is God's Will that this Man's Will __ 
* G )E 
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be fulfilled. Which Do&trine, tho' it be 
manifeſtly againſt Chriſt's Direfions left 
to his Diſciples, and the Praftice of all 
Levy Men; yet, . becauſe this Treatiſe 
oth not pretend to Divinity,.I will only 
inſiſt upon its natural Inconveniencies. 
As firſt, that. it is not connatural to 
Mankind : Which, confifting, for its bet- 
ter Part; in utiderſtanding, is not govern'd 
conformably to its Diſpoſition, unleſs it 
be ſo guided that the Underftanding be 
principa! and ſatisfi'd in itſelf- and Leader 
to the Will and Aﬀtion ; which Courfe of 
Proceeding when it is obfery'd, then is a 
Man truly a Man, and his Afton goes on 
with Sweetneſs, as is before declared, 
Again, it makes the Governour proud, 
infolent and careleſs. ' Proud, becauſe he 
» takes himfelf to be of another Orb than 
his SubjeCts ; that they are all Slaves arid 
Beafls, himfelfonly Mafter, ' himſelf on! 
intelligent and a Man, Idbſolegt, becauſe 
fully perſwaded, by this Doftrine, that he 
ean do them no wrong , that they are 
bonnt to ſuffer what he lays on them ; that 
kis'Pleaſure isand muft be their Content 
23no Rule, Careleſs, becauſe he thinks he 
hath no Account to make, either to God 
or Man : Not to God, -fince he hath ſab- 
titted the People: te his Will and —_ 
fien 5 
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ſition 3 and therefore he being incapable 
of doing them any wrong, cannot be 
charg'd with any Crime ; Much lels is he 
ſollicitous to content his Subjefs, in 
whom he takes it for an Inſolency to re- 
pine at any thing, and efteems it theit 
Duty to colnmend al he does, and to have 
his Authority for their Rule to judge all 
things by. 

Oan the other ſide, the $ubjet becomes 
baſe, reftive, ambitious. For, theWorth 
and Dignity of Man, which is his Liberty 
or Guidance of himſelf, being taken away, 
it follows, he muſt be ſervile and flatter- 
ing, a Slaye, a Body without Soul and 
Underſtanding, The more worldly and 
ruſtick Part muſt;” of neceſſity, grumbie 
and feel it harſh to ſee their Labours diſ- 
pos'd on to People, of whom they have 
Opinion that they are idle, vicious, and 
wb zoo & And therefore, defire Liberty 
from ſuch a Yoke; and to become Maſters 
of their own Goods and Labours; -and are 
eaſily ſuſceptible of Propoſitions tending 
to that purpoſe, when they come from 
fair Tongues, Laftly, the higher Spirits 
have Government in admiration, and 
take it for theonly Happineſs; and there- 
fore haye thE&r Hearts wholly bent, how, 
by Flattery, by Cunning,. by Force, to 

G 2 arrive 
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arrive to this Power to depoſe him that is 
in Pofſelhon, and fit down themſelves in 
his Seat of Glory, If their Hopes mount 
not ſo high, for the Impoſſbility of the 
Fatt and the Remoteneſs of their Qyali- 
ty; then their Aim is, by Adulation and 
Compliances, to come near the higheſt, to 
be participant of his Authority, and have 
the like Power to rob and oppreſs, which 
they efteem vertuous and glorious in him, 
and not unjuſt but fitting in themſelves, 
as far as they can do it by the Participa- 
tion of that Dote which God hath be- 

frow'd upon the higheſt Magiſtrate. 
Laſtly, We maſt look jnto the common 
Good and publick Attions of ſuch a Go- 
vernment 3 where the Snbjea, by the 
Conſequence of this Do&rine, is. ſet ca- 
gerly upon his own Intereſt, thinks all 
loft that is done for his, not Governor or 
Protetor, but Lord and Maſter, and 
therefore alienated from him, Whence, 
it "muſt come to paſs that, what he can 
delay, he is ftill forward to ; and, by a 
ſecret Inftint of Nature which abhorrs 
ſuch a Gavernment, thinks it well done, 
tho' he cannot give an Account to juſtifie 
his Attion. Ina word, who ſees not this 
Commonwealth to he a Kingdom divided 
in itſelf always in Aﬀettion, and very 
my ? near 
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near in outward Attion ; wanting there- 
unto nothing but an Occafidn, and ſome 
Head.to manage the Sedition ? Who ſees 
not that the whole Government is vio- 
lent z and ſo may indeed continue whilſt 
attual Force hangs over it, but hath not 
the Poſſibility of a natural duration and 
length ? 


——————_— 


THE 


Nineteenth GROUND 


The Authority of Lawyers imſufficient 
in this Queſtion. 


HE Divines Error being thus difco- 
ver*'d,- our Plea againſt the Lamyers 

will be of leſs either debate or conſe» 
quence : For, this Queſtion belongs not 
to their Scieace or Employment, The 
Maxims, the Rule, the higheſt Tribunal 
of their ſudgments is the Text of the 
Law, the Agreement of Men, and, at 
moft todeclare the Law-makes Intention; 
Bnt,. to judge whether the Law-makers 
Intention be conformable to Nature and 
ſuch as it ought, whether he exceeds kis 
Power 
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Power,whether he be Maſter of the Laws; 
and the like is beyond the Verge of their 
Juriſdition, Therefore, nothing is more 
abſurd, than to demand that Lawyers 


ſhould plead Caſes between a Sovyereign- 


Magiſtrate and the Subje&, where the 
common good and Government is interef- 
ſed ; For, there, things are not to be 
carried by the Dictates of Fuſtinian or 
or Lancelotus, or the Command of Ceſar 
or Peter's Succefſors, but either by the 
Science of Politicks, or the Certitude of 
Faith and Tradition 3 which are the only 
two Rules a high Governour hath, If 
the Divine finds any thing contrary to- the 
known Law of God, he may ſpeak: If 
the Philoſopher find any thing againft the 
Nature of Man, his Mouth 1s not to be 
RKopp'd: The Lawycr, what can he ſay ? 
It is againft the Agreement heretofore 
made by the Government «f the Country? 
The Goyernour may reply, Yes; but 
what you ſay is againft the preſent good 
of the Conntry, with which I am entruft- 
ed, Is the Country made for the Laws, 
or the Laws for the Countr, ? The Laws 
therefore muft give place, where the good 
6f the People 15 againſt the former Re- 
ſolutions If any Law be repealed by 
the: Authority which made it, or by ano- 
(LET 


— 


—_ 
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ther Equal; Is it the Lawyers part to 
plead what was Law before, or what is 
now ? When a Supreme Governor ſpeaks 
as ſuch, as declaring what the preſent 
Neceflity requires; it any former Law be 
againſt it, if is by his Declaration an- 
nultd ; it was Law before, but it is not 
now; But the Lawyer will reply, There 
is no Law in the Land: which gives ſuch 
Authority z It iseafily anſwer'd ; it is not 
2 Caſe for which a Law is to be made, 
See the Roman Government : When there 
came an Exigence of Deſperation, all 
their Magiftrates, all their Forms ecas'd x 
2 Digator was made, whoſe word was 
Law, nor could any Man appeal to Law; 
Such is_the Caſe when the high Governor 
pronounces againft the Law: For he 
ought not to do it, but when the Law 
ftands not with the good and ſafety of the 
Subje& z and when he doth, Law is not 
to be pleaded againſt him, 

Again, can any Law be ena&'d of what 
ſhall be done in the Caſe of a Convertion 
of the Government ? It is clearly a Folly 
to pretend it, The ordering of the Com- 
monwealth is, then, in new Hands : The 
former's Power 1s expir'd ; And to pre- 
ſcribe Rules to them who will afſuredly be 
their own Juiges, is a piece of _ 

Is 
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Simplicity, The Lawyer may Peradyen+ 
ture reply, There is no Power in the Land 
to repeal the former Laws or to,oppoſe 
them, I think he will be wiſer; yet, if 
he doth ſay it, Iask him, Who made the 
former Laws ? was'it not the People, by 
themſelvesor their Deputies ? And which 
is the ſtronger, if they make them by their 
Deputie«, or by. themſelyes ? Certainly, 
it-will be anſwer'd by-themſelves ; for the 
Deputies have no Power but what they 
impart to them, Is it then poſſible to pug 
a Gafe, in which there is no Power in a 
County to repeal Laws ? Eyidently,who 
ſays ſo, muſt ſay there is no People in the 
Country ? For, if there be People, there 
is in them a Power to diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves, more ſtrong than in Deputies. 
But the Lawyer may ſay, the People 
cannot ſpeak*their Minds freely, [ an» 
ſwer, certainly, they not only. can, but 
cannot chuſe but ſpeak - their Minds, in 
the Caſe we put. Who knows not that Li- 
berty and ſpeaking of} one's Mind belongs 
to all Circumſtancesa Man can be put-in ? 
The Merchant that in a Tempeſt, throws 
the precious Fruits of his Venture and 
Labour into the Sea, doth-not he do it 
freely and willingly ? The Hollanders of 
late made a Peace with the Spaniard; we, 
bow 


þ 
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both with the Hollander and the Dane, and 
are pretending-to- others ; In any of theſe, 
were all parts pleas'd? Did no Party agree 
to ſomewhat which he would not have 
done, but in Conſideration of his. preſent: 
Circumſtances ? Or, was there ever Peace 
made after aWas, but one part grudged at 
ſomewhat? Muft none of theſe be ac- 
counted freely done ? Muft none of theſe 
Promiſes. bind, and be kept, upon Honour 
and Veracity * This is to deſtroy all. com- 
merce of Mankind ; nay, not to allow 
Man ſo much Wit as to know what is fit 
for him to do in time of Neceſſity. If 
then the People ſpeak, in one Circum- 
ſtance, ſomething ihat they would not in 
another ; it is not to be ſaid they ſpeak 
not-their Minds, but. that, according. to 
Circumſtances, they alter their Minds, as 
all Wiſe Mendo. They agreeand ſubmir. 
to the preſent Conjunttures, not becauſe 
they are fiot free, nowas before, but be- 
cauſe Circumftances are chang'd, and now 
render it fitting. But, I ſaid that, in the 
Caſe I put, they could not chuſe hut ſpeak. 
My Caſe was, that then. a Governor is 
acknowledg'd, when the People cafting off 
the Care and Thoughts of Innovation, faH 
to.their Trades and Fanntatures : Canit 
be deny'd that by ſo doing they acquieſce 
to 
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to the prefent Goyernment ? Which if 
they do, can it be queſtion'd whether the 
conſent or not to the repealing of all ſuch 
Laws as cannot ftand with the preſent 
Government ? Such Laws therefore are 
repeal'd, not . by Deputies, but by the 
Deputants and Mafters of the Deputies. 
The Lawyer, therefore, muſt either pro- 
chim the preſent Goyernment none, or 
not plead Law againſt it; For it 1s pnre 
Folly to admit both, that is, fair and full 
Contradiftion. In a new Government, 
all Laws prejudicial to it are annull*d, by 
the pure Admiſhon of it : Other indifferent 
Laws fo go on, as to be ſubje@ to its ſudg- 
ment, whether and how far to 'ftand z but 
a wiſe Governor will continue them as far 
as he can with Prudence, / becauſe Inno- 
vation is contrary to the Sweetneſs which 
is-in Cuſtom, as in a kind of Nature. 


The ConcLus10N: 


E this: then ſo reſfolv'd, That God 
himſelf hath-no irrational and dead 
Titie of Lordſhipover his Creatures, but 
only his all-right-ſetled Underftanding; 
and irrjfiſtible Omnipotency, _—_ -4 
Nat 
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" heth none in himſelf, ſo likewiſe not given 
any to thoſe he hath put in Authority z 
but, that their Power is either in the Sub- 
miſkon of the Subje& by Promiſe and A- 
greement, or .in the rational Diſpoſition 
of the Magiftcate, which makes him work 
what is conformable to Human Nature-z 
and the Obedience or Obligation to 0 

in the.Subje& is ont of this,” That he hat 
entruſted theMagiſtrate with theGoyern- 
ment, and is, by that, toſuppoſe he doth 
regularly what is beſt (all things confider'd) 
for the common-good. 

That, by conſequence, ' the Title of the 
Magiftrate begins and dies with the good 
of the Commonwealth; and holds purely 
ſo long as it is good for the People, That, 
no Laws made by the Power or —_ 
ment of Men, can judge betwixt Subje& 
and Sovereign, in diſpute ef the common 
$00d and Government; but only the Tri- 

nals of God and Nature, or Divinity and 
the Science of Peliticks ; And therefore, 
the Maxims of Law have no force in theſe 

eftions z Now,- if Princes loſe their 
Pretences by. the force of Nature, it is ri- 
diculous for private Men to build Ho 
upen Rotten Titles of Ages lon y | 
upon weak Maxims of-Law, after Nature, 
by her Revolutions, hath cat all Law and 
moral Ads and Ageement, And 
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And & is figifk'd this ſmall Treatiſe, to 


the Profic of them'whoare able and willing: 
to'make uſe of it. » Some, by the Method” 
I-bavenus'd, . forricthifig new in moral Diſc 


courſes, 'may'imagine the Doftcinel de-' 
liver;tobe more | 
ſolid in Pragice : But; tec thenyv either 
laok inte the Caufet of Governments; br. 
the Rifefts z they 


Intention for which they are ſou 
endeavour'd after ;” This is man 


{| to be 


the: Well-being -of Particulars under -a 
Government. ' The Praftiſes, whiets are” 
the EfeRs, will ſhew;, That Goyeraments - 


break3when it-is not well'with thee Swbjedts 
but they are oppreſ'd/ by the Govertior ;. 


Lhat wiſe and goo&Governors are forc'd © 
fometimes'to break diforderdRonles which: 


hinder their free Adminiftrition; That 
People, as (it were, forc'd* by- natural 
Changes, ' violate the' Promifes made to 
their Governors, caft'them- off when they ' 


thinketiemaonifion;and procvetfanaioN 
rr pomp 


them, per viam fa#i,- av the i1 
Schools, 'not by Laws, which/ cannot” be 
made for ſuch matters. Theſe afe/ in a 
manner, the whole Subje& of the Prece- 
deatDiſcourſe, - "A As I, 

3 0 JT... Se 
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cation then ' 


0497 ty (tn > oe he 
Qtice: ” ednſpire to give inmony to - 
the Trath, The "Cauſe of all'mdral Ef-: 
teas, if morgfly carried, are the End uy 
t-and! 
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